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S. Army begins biggest peacetime maneuvers 





Drive the newest of them all! Move into the Mercury class! If you’ve wanted a big, impressive 
car at not too steep a step in cost, the Mercury was made for you. It’s a Ford-built, eigi)t. 
cylinder beauty . . . larger than the Ford V-8 but less expensive than a Lincoln-Zephyr. Aid 


so distinguished in appearance that the world knows you’ve “arrived” when you ride in on.! 
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THERE’S a conscious satisfaction in 
owning the year’s newest motor car. 
And it caps the climax that this big, 
impressive beauty . . . so distinguished 
at any door . . . should have every 
quality of a fine car, at modest cost. 

One owner puts it this way, in a letter 
to us: “In all my driving experience 
of motor vehicles over a long period 
of years, I consider the Mercury the 
greatest car I have ever owned.” 

And a Californian comes across with 
more praise: “The power, gas mile- 
age, hydraulic brakes, roominess and 


easy-riding are all a revelation!” 


FORD WELCOMES YOU 
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But take the word of an engineer: 
“Being a mechanical engineer, I buy 
a Ford product to get a really fine 
piece of machinery at moderate cost.” 
The new engine .. . “increasing fuel- 
economy at slow speeds in city traffic 
as well as at high speeds in the 
country” ... is costing this owner less 
than a cent and a half a mile for both 
gas and oil. 


Here are other high-lights of the 
Mercury Eight: 116-inch wheelbase; 16 
feet, 4 inches over-all length. Excep- 
tional width and room. . . 95-horse- 
power V-type 8-cylinder engine . . . 








Hydraulic brakes . . . Modern, flowing 
streamlines . . . Rich upholstery and 
deep, soft seats . . . Scientific sound: 
proofing ... Balanced weight distribu- 
tion and center-poise design .. . Larg’, 
easy-access luggage compartment. 
Forp Motor Company — For‘, 
Mercury, Lincoln-Zephyr and Linco! 


motor cars. 


A PRODUCT OF THE 
FORD MOTOR COMPANY 


AT TWO GREAT FAIRS — NEW YORK AND SAN FRANCISCO, 19° 9 
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PICTURES AND SUB-TITLES 


THIS IS THE VILLAIN 


(out it’s not his fault) 





He brings in a 
last-minute telegram 
full of news. It 
requires immediate 
action, which means 
something must be 
sent out to a lot of 


people tonight! 















THIS IS THE ‘HEAVY’ 


(Un other words, The Boss) 


He has to translate 
the news into a sales 
idea or bulletin for 
his organization. 
That’s not hard, but 
how will he get it out 
tonight? 














THIS IS THE HEROINE 


(also known as the Secretary) 


She has the answer. She says: 
“Dictate your idea and leave it 
to me. Go on to your banquet. 
We'll get everything out and 
won’t break the Fair Labor 
Standards Act, either.” 


















THIS IS THE JUVENILE 


(Sometimes called Office Boy) 
He’s the arm that works with 
our secretary’s eye and hand 
to get out the job that came 
in at the very last minute. 





















THIS IS THE HERO 


(The Mimeograph stencil duplicator) 
It gets out the job. 
The boss has the idea. 


The secretary puts it down on 
the Mimeograph stencil sheet. 
—and the office boy with the 
trusty Mimeograph duplicator 
loaded with rich, black Mimeo- 
graph ink, rolls off the copies at 
speeds up to 150 per minute. 
Only one hour to go—but that 
was plenty of time for the 
Mimeograph duplicator todoit! 

















Does your office ever have such 
last-minute jobs? Do you have the 
Mimeograph duplicator with its 
allied products to meet those 
emergencies? Or those always- 
coming-up regular jobs? Our local 
distributor has especially trained 
men whocan tell youall about this 
famous duplicating method. Why 
not call him? Look under “‘“Mim- 
eograph”’ in the “‘Where to Buy 
It’? section of your phone book. 
A. B. Dick Company, Chicago. 








MIMEOGRAPH 



























MIMEOGRAPH is the trade mark of 
A. B. Dick Company, Chicago. Registered 
in the United States Patent Office 
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Farley’s Threat 


I read with interest your article jp th 
May 22 issue entitled “Farley’s Erran(" 
The only thing I could find in it thy 
sounded sour was your placing of Big 
Jim as a 1940 dark horse. In my opiniq 
he is a real threat. 

The thing I noticed right off the hy 
though, was Jim’s photo at the top of i, 
page. He did look like Ben Mussolini, but 
the first thing I thought of was FD, 

CHARLES PEARSoy 

Dorchester, Mass. 


For further interpretation of Farley 
possibilities, Mr. Pearson may read Ray. 
mond Moley’s Perspective article this weg, 





Government Radio 

In your May 22 issue, Raymond Mole 
attacks proposals for a Federal broadeas. 
ing station to blanket South America wit 
U.S. programs. He objects on the grow) 
that government transmissions would 
picked up by short-wave set owners, « 
even rebroadcast by regular broadcastin 
stations, thus forging a powerful pro-Ai. 
ministration propaganda weapon. 

I don’t mind that particularly, but I » 
concerned for the South America 
Wouldn’t it be a little unfair to jam the: 
air with such guff as a government statin 
would produce? After ali, what have the 
ever done to us? 

BARTON S. CAIN 

New York City 





That Baby Mother 


I note with interest Dr. Morris Fishbein 


comment on the reported motherhood of: 
5-year-old Peruvian girl (Newsweek, Ma 
22). I thoroughly agree with the America 
Medical Association’s spokesman; I don! 
believe it either. I’m willing to admit thi 
the birth occurred, since the Associatel 
Press reported it and later produced a pit 


a eee 


ture as proof, but no one will ever convine 


me that the mother is only 5. Ages in Pe 
ruvian back country must be just as diffi 
cult to determine as they are in our remote 


regions, and if that girl isn’t at least 12 In ff 


willing to be struck blind. 
JOHN CALDWELL 


Boston, Mass. 





Danschluss 

John Lardner’s column “Quick, Wats, 
the Anschluss” is a gem, and the writer! 
thesis—that Germany is  anschiussilf 
neighboring countries just for Davis Cup 
tennis players—sounds logical. 

But the news is somewhat disquieting 
Don’t forget that Hitler has been admit 
ing American dancers lately, and we had 
better put an embargo on—among others 
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A rubber jaw for 
teeth that chew up river beds 


A typical example of Goodrich improvement in rubber 


YOUVE seen dredges at work, 

cleaning mud out of harbors so 
that ships can navigate. The huge steel 
“teeth” above are what do the work. 
They turn, bite into the hard mud, and 
loosen it so it can be sucked up through 
a pipe, and carried away. 

Like all moving teeth, these mon- 
sters of steel have to be held in a 
“jaw” —in this case a bearing. But 
the cloud of mud and sand stirred up 
by dredging gets into the bearing, cuts 
it, wears out the hardest metal in short 
order. 

An inventor had an idea for a rub- 
ber bearing — but there was no rubber 


tough enough to stand the abrasion. 
He came to Goodrich where engineers 
went to work, finally developed a spe- 
cial rubber compound to do the job. 
Bearings were made of it— and 
found to outlast metal as much as 10 
to 1. The soft but tough rubber can’t 
be cut by the sand, it withstands the 
abrasion of sand and turning shaft, 
and it cushions and protects the shaft, 
prolonging its life too. 

Manufacturers with ideas for new 
products, users of rubber goods with 
problems concerning standard prod- 
ucts, both find friendly cooperation, 
exceptional facilities, unequalled ex- 


perience in rubber and its uses —at 
Goodrich. Don’t assume that any new 
product idea you have is impossible 
. - . don’t assume that the life you are 
getting from any standard rubber prod- 
uct is satisfactory . .. until you find 
out what Goodrich engineers and 
Goodrich developments in rubber and 
synthetics can do for you. The B. F. 
Goodrich Company, Mechanical Rub- 
ber Goods Division, Akron, Ohio, 


Coodrich 
aa’ aa aati RUBBER 
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DOUGLAS BUILDS WINGS FOR TRAVEL ON THESE AIRLINES 


NORTH AMERICA: American Airlines Inc. ... Braniff Airways ...‘Canadian Colonial Airways, Inc.... 
Eastern Air Lines .. . Northwest Airlines, Inc. ... Pan American Airways... T.W.A.... United Air Lines 
.«-Western Air Express ... Wilmington-Catalina Airline... Cia. Mexicana de Aviacion, S. A., Mexico... 
SOUTH AMERICA: Pan American Airways... Pan American Grace Airwoys ... AUSTRALIA: Airlines of 
Australio ... Australian National Airways... EUROPE: A. B. Aerotransport, Sweden... Air France, 
France .. . Avio Linee Italiane, Italy... C. L. S., Czechoslovakia . . . K.L.M., Netherlands... 1.A.P. é., 
Spain...l. A. R.E.S., Roumania... LOT, Poland... S$.A.B.E.N.A,, Belgium . . . Swissair, Switzerland 
ORIENT: China National Aviation Corporation... K.N.1.L.M. in Netherlands Indies.. -Japan Air Transport 











—_—_—_—_—_—_——_ 
Sally Rand and the Radio City Rockette; 


Or will the Fiihrer’s next move be jp the 











Mediterranean—perhaps at Little Egypt 
R. P. JONES 
Newark, N. J. 
Mathematics 


Your account of the Putnam mathemy, 
ical competition in the May 8 issye af 
NEWSWEEK, just brought to my attention, 
that R. P. Feynman of M.L-T. was firs i 
the competition and would receive {, 
$1,000 scholarship at Harvard University 
is unauthorized and inaccurate. 

Mr. Feynman was one of the five hig}, 
est-ranking individuals in the competiticy, 
but the relative ranks of these five are po) 
announced. The Harvard scholarship 
awarded to one of these five, and thi 
award has not yet been made. On Apr, » 
1939, the five winners were announce 
their names being, as last year, in alpha. 
betical order, and the statement was mai 
that one of the five will receive a year; 
scholarship at Harvard valued at $1, 

W. D. CAIRNS 
Secretary-treasurer 
The Mathematical Association of 
America 


Oberlin, Ohio 


NEWSWEEK regrets the error and hev. 
with lists jhe four mathematicians wh 
should have been named as highest score 
along with R. P. Feynman. They are Abn 
ham Hillman and Bernard Sherman ¢ 
Brooklyn College, E. L. Kaplan of Cuw- 
negie Tech, and William Nierenberg of th 
College of the City of New York. 
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Book Prices 


With considerable pain, I noticed in: 
recent Newsweek that the Letters ¢ 
Ralph Waldo Emerson are going to cos 
the customer $30 for the set of six volume: 
It happens that I, as a devotee of Emerson, 
would like to read (and even own) his co: 
lected letters. It also happens that $30 i 
the quarterly premium I pay on my life i- 
surance. This is an extreme case, I know 
But it points up the fact that good books, 
priced anywhere from $3 to $10, are jus 
out of sight for the average wage earn. 

I’ve looked at this particular set in th 
bookshops and can see right off that it! 
worth the price—if you’ve got it. I knov 
that such a work can expect only a limited 
public, which brings up the productio 
costs. But why can’t publishers of books 
like this (or the letters of T. E. Lawrent, 
$20) run off cheaper editions, using tlt 
same plates, on less expensive paper, all 
with not so de luxe bindings? It woul! 
mean that a lot more people like me woul! 
buy books—and I don’t see how that woul! 
harm the publishers. 

J. K. THOMAS 


Forest Hills, N.Y. 
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SIDESHOW 
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Vet for a Day— 

New York City: Dropped from his 
job of pharmacist in the city Department 
of Purchase, John D. Lore sued for re- 
instatement and back pay under a civil- 
service law giving preference to war veter- 
ans. Lore won when Supreme Court Justice 
William T. Collins ruled that he was a 
veteran, despite his brief term of service. 

















§ Drafted on Nov. 11, 1918, Lore was 


shipped to Hoboken and had a short train 
ride toward training camp. On the way 
there, an officer told him to go home be- 
cause the Armistice had canceled the draft. 


Deep C— 

Gibraltar: Annoyed by the music of 
the ship’s swing band, a passenger on the 
British cruise ship Strathaird sneaked in 
while the musicians were asleep and threw 
overboard two violins, a bass fiddle, a 
banjo, a saxophone, and several drums. 
Other passengers took up a collection to 
buy new ones. 


Winner’s Cut— 


Morgantown, W. Va.: In awarding 
contracts for a new county hospital, 
Monongalia County court announced a 
contest to pick a name for the structure. 
The prize: a free appendectomy. 


Sucker Money— 


Spooner, Wis.: Spearing suckers in 
the Yellow River, Leroy Zaksaska missed 
his thrust at a big fish. By accident he 
speared a bigger fish: a pocketbook con- 
taining $8. 


Hazardous Hats— 


St. Louis, Mo.: From a study of De- 
troit traffic accidents, Dr. Lowell S. Sell- 
ing, an eye specialist, reported: “The type 
of hat which is pulled down over one eye 
is a driving hazard for any woman be- 
cause it limits her field of vision at the 
wheel. She is telling the truth when she 
says: ‘I didn’t see it coming.’ ” 


Screamadonna— 


_ Huntington Park, Calif.: When police 
in a radio car received a call reporting a 
woman screaming, they whizzed off to the 
address at top speed. Investigating, they 
found that the screamer was practicing her 
singing lesson. 


Straws in the Wind— 


Pocatello, Idaho: On May 19—Poca- 
tello’s “Straw Hat” day—the tempera- 
ture dropped to 42 degrees, and snow 
whipped through the streets on the wings 
of a 25- to 35-mile-an-hour gale. 








Thank you, Mr. Winslow. Your fellow 
travelers, too, tell us that the four 
white Empresses give them a very 
special brand of service. Frequent 
sailings from Vancouver and Victoria 
in Canada’s Evergreen Playground. 
Or connect at Honolulu from Cali- 
fornia. Full details from your travel 
agent or any Canadian Pacific office 
in the United States and Canada. 


Camadian Pacific 


Since 1886...SERVICE on the Pacific 


HAWAII « JAPAN 
CHINA+ MANILA 








>_> - 


1. What a grand trip this has been! The 
first day out I began discovering what 
real shipboard comfort can mean. 





2. Yes sir! Empress service gets my com- 
plete respect. From cabin “boy” to chef, 
everyone knows just how I like things. 





A. Empress of Japan...largest, fastest liner 
on the Pacific. Round trip by Empress to 


Yokohama, from $306 Tourist Class. 


Be And those calls en route in Hawaii 
and Japan and China have made the trip 
seem just like a yachting cruise. 
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‘The Periscope 








What’s Behind Today’s 
News, and What’s to be Expected 


in Tomorrow’s 








Vandenberg Revival 


"There’s good basis for the revival of 
stories about Senator Vandenberg as a 
G.O.P. Presidential prospect. He purpose- 
iy retired to the background for several 
months to let the new contenders, Taft 
and Dewey, have the stage. In the spot- 
light, Taft showed himself to be a poor 
speaker, while many party powers (not 
rank-and-filers) became convinced Dewey 
js too inexperienced. Now Vandenberg’s 
blocking of the Florida ship canal has 
dramatized his consistent stand for econ- 
omy and his comparative experience. An 
increasing number with G.O.P. high coun- 
cils are talking about him again, not as the 
ideal candidate but as the most generally 
qualified now in sight. 


FWA Administrator 


Grand prize among the Washington jobs 
created by the reorganization plan is Ad- 
ministrator of the Federal Works Agency. 
Comprising all Federal relief and con- 
struction projects, the FWA will have un- 
precedented patronage. Also, the FWA 
head is likely to be given Cabinet rank in 
a year or two. Secretary of Interior Ickes 
is a standout candidate for the post, but 
he wants to hang on to his present job, 
and F.D.R. isn’t sure he can handle both. 
If Ickes doesn’t get it, Admiral Peoples, 
head of the Treasury’s procurement di- 
vision, or Col. F. C. Harrington, WPA 
Administrator, are likely candidates. 


WPA Battle 


Economy-minded anti-WPA Congress- 
men are doing some extraordinary back- 
stage maneuvering with regard to the 
$1,477,000,000 WPA appropriation for 
next year. Their aim is to delay consider- 
ation of the Appropriation Bill until near- 
ly July 1, when present WPA funds are 
scheduled to run out. They reason that 
they could then cut or revise the bill to 
suit themselves and that Roosevelt 
wouldn’t dare veto for fear of stranding 
the WPA without any funds at all. 


Morgenthau Status 


It’s an odd fact that the ever-prevalent 
rumors of Secretary Morgenthau’s impend- 
ing resignation have been less widespread 
than usual in the last few weeks—just 


when Morgenthau was much nearer to re- 
signing than ever before. This does Nor 
mean that he will resign, but the fact is 
that he and F.D.R., who always got along 
smoothly, have clashed sharply over the 
tax-revision issue. Also, other Roosevelt 
intimates have been doing more talking 
against him than usual, saying a more 
articulate and less orthodox Treasury 
Secretary is needed to sell the country on 
government spending and _ investment 
policies. The upshot of it all is that Mor- 
genthau is much nearer the gate than ever 
before, but probably won’t go out. 


Hull-Batista Duel 


Bad blood has blocked U.S. plans to cut 
some 16% off the tariff on Cuban sugar. 
The inside story boils down to this: Last 
fall, when Dictator Batista was feuding 
with American interests in Cuba, Hull in- 
vited him to Washington and told him the 
U.S. would help with his sugar crisis if 
he’d reciprocate. Back home, Batista in- 
discreetly told about the promise, but that 
was smoothed over and public hearings 
were started on the proposed tariff cut. 
Now, however, weeks have passed and 
negotiations are stalled. The reason is that 
Batista has not only failed to keep his 
promise to resume payments on Cuba’s 
defaulted bonds but is also promoting a 
bill to clip Americans’ interest from other 
Cuban investments. Hull has now warned 
Batista to get back in line on these points 
and believes he’ll do so. But the U.S. will 
continue delaying tariff negotiations to see 
how it all turns out. 


Political Straws 


Certain Washington correspondents are 
being called to New York for conferences 
with Thomas E. Dewey in connection with 
his Presidential campaign; a New York 
publisher arranged some of the meetings 
. . . Paul McNutt now plans to call on 
F.D.R. July 6, submit his resignation as 
Philippine High Commissioner effective 
Aug. 1, rest several weeks, and then start 
making unofficial campaign speeches for 
the Democratic Presidential nomination 
. . . Governor Stark of Missouri is still 
yearning for appointment as Secretary of 
the Navy. 


Trivia 

A private feud between Senator Pitt- 
man, Foreign Relations Committee chair- 
man, and Representative Bloom, acting 
chairman of the House Foreign Affairs 
Committee, is helping to delay action on 
the neutrality issue . . . Vice President 


(No part of this or the next page may be reproduced without written permission) 


Garner budgets $10 a month for tips; Mrs. 
Garner dispenses them . . . At a Con- 
gressional party in Washington Mrs. Wil- 
liam Howard Taft, widow of the former 
President and mother of the present Ohio 
Senator, remarked how nice it would be to 
become the first woman to occupy the 
White House both as the wife and as the 
mother of a President . . . Henry Schwein- 
haut, director of the Justice Department’s 
Civil Liberties Unit, is glad he declined a 
Kentucky Derby invitation from Charles 
I. Dawson, lawyer for most of the Harlan 
County coal operators; Schweinhaut has 
now been sent to “observe” the operators’ 
policies in the current strife. 





Peace Until Fall? 


F evesite guess among students of 
diplomacy now is that Europe’s current 
breathing spell will last at least until fall. 
Their chief reasons: (1) Germany needs 
to wait for the harvest for food to fight a 
war; (2) that much time will be needed to 
complete distribution of the confiscated 
Czech arms among Germany’s army re- 
serve of 38 unequipped divisions and to 
train the soldiers in their use; (3) it’ll 
take several months to find out just how 
effective and how permanent Britain’s 
anti-dictator coalition will be. 


Duce’s Safety 


By uncensored mail come authoritative 
reports that growing anti-Mussolini senti- 
ment in Northern Italy caused Fascist 
officials to triple the Duce’s bodyguard 
and take other unprecedented precautions 
during his speaking tour in ,the north. 
There is in the region an ektraordinary 
amount of anti-German (hence anti-axis) 
feeling, along with resentment at the 
Duce’s anti-Semitic measures. Immediate 
cause of the precautions was presumably 
the report of a plot on the dictator’s lite 
at Turin—which the press was forbidden 
to mention. 


French Scandal 


Unless it’s suppressed, a_ sensational 
scandal involving one of France’s largest 
airplane-motor factories will break almost 
any day now. Some weeks ago the French 
Air Ministry learned a company executive 
had quietly sold the design for one of 
its best motors—and agreed to sell the 
motors themselves—to a Swiss company 
controlled by German interests. Because 
the motor is a valued French fighting 
model, the Ministry lodged charges against 
the executive but somehow let him off 
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when he pleaded ignorance of the law and 
signed a pledge to deliver none of the 
motors. Later an important Japanese 
agent was found with the plans for an- 
other of the company’s models. Now the 
agent and one of the French company’s 
engineers have been jailed, and govern- 
ment agents are determined to prosecute 
the executive. It’s possible, however, that 
he may still use his extraordinary influ- 
ence to block the case or at least to block 
publicity on it. 


Nazi-Chile Trade? 


There’s a fair chance that Chile may be 
the next South American nation to sign a 
Nazi trade agreement. Chile needs naval 
vessels, has little cash but plenty of raw 
materials Hitler can use, and Reich agents 
are busy trying to overcome the opposi- 
tion of Chile’s liberal government to. a 
barter arrangement. Incidentally, despite 
encouraging tabulations issued from Wash- 
ington, the Nazis’ recent Bolivian agree- 
ment, added to concessions from Argen- 
tina, Ecuador, and Venezuela, makes Ger- 
many’s Latin-American trade outlook hard 
to discount. The U.S.’ $50,000,000 credit 
to Brazil put a crimp in German trade 
activities there, but note that Brazil is 
under only moral obligation to spend all 
the money in the U.S. 


Foreign Notes 


Czech and Slovak physicians, with few 
exceptions, are resisting Nazi Gestapo ef- 
forts to move them into Germany to help 
meet the shortage resulting from Jewish 
doctors’ exodus . . . Typifying the growing 
distrust between Nazi and Fascist under- 
lings, German and Italian Army officers 
joined in a slugfest at the: fashionable Ho- 
tel Excelsior bar in Rome during Géring’s 
recent visit; police had to break it up... 
To avoid routing telephonic communica- 
tions through Germany, Britain plans to 
lay a cable from Aberdeen to Norway 
. . . Persistent reports in London and 
Paris have it that Fritz Wiedemann, Hit- 
ler’s close friend and trouble shooter now 
serving a diplomatic apprenticeship as 
Consul General in San Francisco, will be- 
come Ambassador to either London or 
Washington. 





Business vs. Japan 


Tutineted only vaguely in the press is 
the fact that international finance, no less 
than time, has become China’s silent ally 
in fighting off Japan. While both the U.S. 
and Britain have extended credits to China, 
Japanese pleas for loans have been rejected 
by every major bank in New York, San 
Francisco, London, Paris, Amsterdam, end 
Geneva. This makes the world credit em- 
bargo against Tokyo complete, since Rome 
and Berlin haven’t enough world credit to 
meet their own needs. What’s more, Amer- 
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ican and British steel and oil companies 
have turned deaf ears to Japan’s requests 
for installment sales. The recent delays in 
loading Japanese oil tankers in California, 
because Standard Oil required cash on the 
barrel head, has led U.S. Army chiefs to 
believe Tokyo is now scraping the very 
bottom of its money bin. 


New Refunding Wave 


Wholesale refunding of corporate bonds 
seems about to begin again. In fact, im- 
portant investment-banking executives are 
now predicting operations running to as 
much as $1,000,000,000 in the not distant 
future. Continued piling up of idle capital 
has pushed interest rates down to the 
lowest level in a generation. Securities 
offered just two or three years ago, to re- 
fund bonds paying what was then con- 
sidered high interest, are themselves now 
subject to refunding because their rates 
are out of line. Lists of such securities are 
now being assembled by investment bank- 
ing statisticians. The new refinancing, of 
course, will cut large slices out of in- 
dustry’s debt costs, making it easier to 
pay dividends and increase pay rolls, or 
expand plants. 


New Products 


Latest move of the Florida Citrus Ex- 
change in fighting its fruit surplus has 
been to patent a citrus-cereal breakfast 
food; it’s made of dehydrated fruits, free 
of juice, pectin, and oil . . . A new minia- 
ture rocking chair will tinkle nursery tunes 
when a child rocks in it; works automati- 
cally without winding . . . A new thistle 
and dandelion eradicator clips the stem 
just below the earth surface, then sends a 
few drops of killing liquid to the root; fluid 
is stored in hollow handle. 


New Commerce Bureau 


There’s more than appears on the sur- 
face in F.D.R.’s $225,000 request for a 
Commerce Department business advisory 
staff. His real plan is to create an indus- 
trial economics bureau patterned after the 
highly effective Bureau of Agricultural 
Economics in the Agriculture Department. 
It’s supposedly needed now to do the Com- 
merce Department’s part in drawing up a 
consultative program for business in con- 
nection with the Justice Department’s 
antitrust drive. It would also have to ad- 
vise businessmen on antitrust questions, 
prepare working agreements to be embod- 
ied in consent decrees, and draw up special 
legislation to take care of desirable exemp- 
tions from present laws. 


Business Footnotes 


Wendell L. Willkie, president of Com- 
monwealth & Southern Corp., which has 
sold its Tennessee properties to the TVA 
“power yardstick,” is writing a piece for 
a coming issue of The Saturday Evening 









Post; to newspaper friends who rag 
about competing with them, he says 
setting up a yardstick to measure 
efforts . . . Dr. Per Jacobsson, adviser 
the Bank for International Settlemes 
and economist who is rapidly gaining int 
national fame, is about to come to 4 
U.S. for a brief visit . . . U.S. sulphy 
producers, who supply more than 50% 

the world’s markets, are concerned over, 
new Canadian process for making sulp 
from iron pyrite, which is practically yp 
limited in Northwestern Quebec Proving 

























Sports-Writer Scandal 






There'll be repercussions from 
Angeles’ recent sports-writer scands 
scandal, by the way, which got little pre 
mention. It all started when a state leg; 
lative inquiry showed sports promotep 
were paying off writers for publicity, wit 
one editor netting an estimated $50,000 
year. Later unpublicized findings inclug 
evidence that one writer brazenly nz 
his price to a university to “guarantee” j 
a Rose Bowl bid. Already thirteen writes 
have been quietly fired, and now Federal 
agents are checking the men’s income-tay 
returns. Because it’s common talk th 
such payoff systems exist in many big cit 
ies, a number of U.S. publishers hay 
started quiet investigations of their own. 

















Press Notes 


The Arabic edition of “Mein Kampf” 
recently published in Cairo, concludes; 
“This book is ended. Thanks be to Allah!” 
. . . Bernard Shaw, reading proofs of a 
cousin’s book about the Shaw family, made 












marginal notes about certain relatives; now e 
the notes are to be included in the volume, ao 
increasing its sales value many times... oa 





For most of their trans-Canada trip, re 
porters covering the King and Queen had 10 
parched palates; at each stop the liquor 
dispensaries. were closed because of the 
public holiday . . . Cecil Beaton, society 
photographer-artist fired from Vogue when 
sharp-eyed readers discovered anti-Semitic 
scrawls in one of his drawings, is in London 
preparing a libel suit against a N.Y. col 

umnist who said he was friendly with { 


Goebbels. 





Missing Persons 


Ex-Sen. George H. Moses of New Wir 
Hampshire, long noted as a power in the 
G.O.P. and as possessor of one of the most 
peppery tongues in the Senate, is now 7 
and handicapped by poor health; works 
about three days a week with an advertis- 
ing firm in Boston; divides time between 
there and his Concord, N.H., home . - . 
Chick Gandil, Chicago White Sox first 
baseman involved in the World Series 
scandal of twenty years ago, is now pr 
moting baseball in Mexico; has mining '!- 
terests in Jerome, Ariz. 
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THE TIRE WITH THE NEW SAFETY-LOCK fa: 
. CORD BODY and the NEW GEAR-GRIP TREAD. 
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f ner 1922 
The new Firestone Champion Tire Mek WH 
warn was developed as a result of the "| 
Winner Xperience gained by Firestone in 
1937 3° —_ building tires for racing cars. The tire } pnd 
= body is built of a new type of tire ~!~ AGG } Winner 1921 
cord called “Safety-Lock” in which ; = 
the cotton fibers are more tightly 
interwoven. Then, the fibers in each 
individual cord, the cords in each 
ply, and the plies themselves are JOE BOYER 
securely locked together by a new and Co-winner 
advanced Gum-Dipping process. This and 
construction assures super-protection 


against blowouts and amazingly ~ a 

greater strength. RY 

KELLY The Safety-Lock cord body also ‘ VY ee , beeen 

PETILLO provides the extra strength needed é/ ’ , = 1924 
= 








: 98.2 m.p.h 
I Winner 1935 / P 
ele for the thicker, tougher, deeper new “ ge : 


~ 


tread, called “Gear-Grip.” It delivers yy < 
remarkably longer non-skid mileage —— 

and has more than 3,000 sharp-edged angles which Fi restone LIFE PROTECTOR 
grip the road with a sure-footed hold to protect The Tire Within a Tire 


against skidding and assure a safe stop. Makes a blowout as harmless as 

, ; . jae 2 slow leak. Should a blowout 

Call on your nearby Firestone Dealer or Firestone occur, the exclusive Firestone 

Auto Supply and Service Store today and equip your : Safety-Valve holds sufficient air 

car with a set of new Firestone Champion Tires—the & he gl oye on grmpretonsen 
> , Safety-Lock cord, to s O 

only tires made that are safety-proved on the the car until it is brought to a 


speedway for your protection on the highway. safe stop under full control. 


Bene vy “ e 


PDs 


See Firestone Tires made in the Firestone Factory and | Listen to The Voice of Firestone with Richard Crooks, Margaret Speaks 
Exhibition Building at New York World's Fair. Also visit the @ and the 70-piece Firestone Symphony Orchestra, under the direction of 
Firestone Exhibit at the Golden Gate International Exposition. | Alfred Wallenstein, Monday evenings over Nationwide N. B. C. Red Network 


* Average speed made in winning 500-mile Indianapolis Race using Firestone Gum-Dipped Tires 


Copyright, 1939, The Firestone Tire & Rubber Co. 
qe Sy. 
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=D FRAME SCHNEIDER ARNOLD RAY KEECH SOUDERS LOCKHART DePAOLO 
‘ Wianer 1932 Winner 1931 Winner 1930 Winner 1929 Winner 1927 Winner 1926 Winner 1925 
*.1 m.p.h.* 96.6 m.p.h.* 100.4 m.p.h.* 97.6 m.p.h.* 97.5 m.p.h.* 95.9 m.p.h.* 101,] m,p.h* 




















The Good Green Karth 


HEN Heinz finds a place where 
“YW the good green earth is boun- 
ae tiful, where the summer sun 
conspires with the soil and rain to yield 
finer harvests, we settle down and become 


a part of the community. 


For in making Heinz foods there is 
always a race against time to capture 
flavor at its peak. 


We prefer not to buy vegetables in the 
open market. All Heinz tomatoes, for 
instance, must be grown from our own 
seedlings. These plants have been cross- 
bred and cultured for over 50 years, 
resulting in superior tomatoes for Heinz 
and profitable harvests for the grower. 


There are Heinz kitchens in many places. 


Located always near the fields where the 
soil is rich and fruitful, these kitchens 
become great food centers around which 
revolve the economic lives of thousands 
of people. Farmers grow their finer prod- 
uce with the help of Heinz agricultural 
experts. Entire cities contribute to the 
goodness of Heinz 57 Varieties. The local 
banker, the postmaster, the doctor, the 
men at the railroad station, the waitress 
in the restaurant—all have a direct 
interest in Heinz. In these fine American 
. communities, living 
fs * conditions are excel- 

; lent, taxes low and 
relief rolls limited. 

... Heinz naturally is as 
» proud of this as the 
citizens are of Heinz! 


Thus, many of the pennies you spend for 
Heinz foods find their way back to peop! 
in busy little cities to help build a bette 
standard of living for the families of me 
who work for you there. 


We are always grateful to that Goo 
Green Earth which transforms tiny seec 
into rich harvests with the magic wave « 
a season—and grateful to the men wh 
woo the earth to gain for us the prize prox 
ucts that make our fine foods possibl: 
We have always been close to the mirac! 
of growth and thus learned long ago th: 
a good seed properly planted and careful! 
tended will bring a good harvest. Perhaps 
that simple knowledge applied to our ow” 
business has helped us to be guests ;~- 
at your family table for 70 years. a 


H. J. HEINZ COMPANY, PITTSBURGH, P: 
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Wide World 


Mimic warfare: tanks advancing under an airplane smokescreen in maneuvers at Fort George G. Meade, Md. 


Record Peacetime Maneuvers 


Point up Our Defense Needs 


With Funds Plentiful, 
Next Step Is to Remove the Lag 
in Men and Equipment 


At 8:15 last Thursday night street lamps 
blinked in Honolulu. Sirens shrilled and 
whistles sounded as the strategic island of 
Oahu, keystone of America’s Pacific de- 
fenses, “went black” to climax the annual 
Army maneuvers in Hawaii. At 8:17, the 
city was dark. Eighteen “enemy” bombers 
roared low through a light rain. Two of 
them were caught by searchlight beams and 
“destroyed.” After 25 minutes of mimic 
battle, the lights went up and white flares 
indicated the “enemy” had been repulsed. 

Primarily designed to test the morale of 
the Japanese-Polynesian population, the 
Oahu “siege” touched off the greatest 
peacetime maneuvers ever held in the Unit- 
ed States (see cover). This summer prac- 
tically the whole of the country’s skeleton 
army of 404,000—including 294,000 men in 
132 ROTC and National Guard camps— 
will take part in operations throughout the 
nation, 

The Regular Army, in addition to its 
Hawaiian test, began maneuvers last week 
at Fort Benning, Ga., with 6,700 officers 
and men. This week the Seventh Cavalry 
Brigade (mechanized) and the Tenth In- 
fantry Brigade (both comprising 6,000 of- 


ficers and men) will work out at Fort Knox, 
Ky. Seven thousand men will be “mobi- 
lized” at Camp McCoy, Wis., on May 31. 
June maneuvers at Camp Grafton, N.D., 
will be followed by exercises at Balmorhea, 
Texas, in October. During most of August, 
110,000 troops from the Regular Army and 
National Guard will maneuver at Platts- 
burg, N.Y., and Manassas, Va. Field cam- 
paigns now in progress include the year- 
long workout of the “streamlined” mech- 
anized division of 10,000 officers and men 
at Fort Sam Houston, Texas, which began 
Sept. 25, 1938, and the maneuvers of 8,300 
officers and men at Fort Lewis, Wash. 

During the war games several items of 
new equipment will be tested in the field, 
including approximately 10,000 of the new 
MI (Garand) semi-automatic rifles and 
undisclosed numbers of the new 37-milli- 
meter anti-aircraft and anti-tank guns. The 
new blue field uniforms, with which only a 
few units are now equipped, will also have 
a severe all-weather testing. 


Problems 


While nearly half a million men pre- 
pared to march and countermarch, Army 
and Navy officials worked overtime to fill 
gaps in the nation’s defense left by years 
of neglect. 

Much of their effort concentrated upon 
old-fashioned Army equipment. Ammuni- 
tion stocks, dating back some 25 years, 


are deteriorating at an accelerating rate. 
The Garand rifles are still being laborious- 
y produced mainly by hand at a single 
factory—the Springfield (Mass.) Arsenal. 
Only one “educational” order for Garands 
has been placed, a contract for 500 with 
the Winchester Arms Co. By June 30, 
there will be approximately 12,000 Gar- 
ands ready, compared with the 200,000 
that most Army experts agree are needed. 

There are few tanks and fewer anti-tank 
guns; armored cars are scarce. There are 
serious gaps in the ranks of expert crews to 
handle these units of mechanized warfare. 
In the National Guard, the situation is still 
worse. Units lack both training and mod- 
ern equipment. Some tank units have only 
one obsolete tank (each unit normally 
could use fifteen) . 

The Regular Army, designed under the 
1920 Defense Act to have 280,000 men and 
16,000 officers, now has only 180,000 of all 
ranks. The National Guard is also seriously 
below its recruitment quotas. A theoretical 
reserve of 3,000,000 CCC workers, though 
supervised by Army officers, lacks any ves- 
tige of actual military training. 

In the air, with a program of training 
20,000 fledgling flyers (Newsweek, Jan. 
9) and 100,000 mechanics (NEWSWEEK, 
May 15) to fly and service the 9,000 
planes now planned for the Army and 
Navy, the United States seemed well on 
its way to become the world’s foremost 
sky power. Col. Charles A. Lindbergh’s 
testimony before a House subcommittee 
in Washington last week concerning Ger- 
many’s superior pursuit and short-range 
bombing planes and potential 20,000-ship 
yearly production gave the experts no 
qualms. They agreed with him that Amer- 
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Man power: Doughboys are still the heart of Army strategy for 


ica’s “flying fortresses” had no equal in 
the world and pointed out further that a 
single mass-production automobile factory 
like Buick, given a few months’ notice, 
could probably turn out close to 100,000 
fast bombing planes a year. Meanwhile 
Army officials announced last week they 
had let $15,000,000 worth of contracts for 
150 “fast attack bombers” (see page 47). 

Other experts—notably Maj. George F. 
Eliot, whose forthcoming book, “Bombs 
Bursting in Air,” deals with the problem of 
America’s sprouting wings—are becoming 
increasingly curious about the type of plane 
being built for defense. They point out that 
$81 short-range bombers—of secondary 
value in present defense plans—are being 
constructed, in contrast with 178 long- 
range bombers, essential in any integrated 
American scheme of repulsing attack. They 
wonder whether the short-range ships may 
eventually be sold to European countries or 
perhaps used in some future South Amer- 
ican “outbreak.” 

Harbor and seacoast defenses are addi- 
tional sources of worry. In 1913, America 
had the finest system in the world, with 
adequate guns, ammunition, and a force of 
19,000 men. Today, the same emplace- 
ments are manned by 5,000 men, armed 
with obsolete ammunition and ancient, 
though in most cases still serviceable guns. 

Anti-aircraft equipment is practically 
nonexistent. The five Regular Army Con- 
tinental units are supposed to have three 
batteries, four machine-gun batteries and 
one searchlight battery each. Between 
them, they have only six batteries, six ma- 
chine-gun batteries, and five searchlight 
batteries. The ten National Guard anti- 
aircraft regiments are in even worse case. 


Significance 

Military experts are concerned lest, hav- 
ing voted them record peacetime rearma- 
ment appropriations, Congress and the 


country may take it for granted (1) that 
the billion and a half is all that will ever 


be needed and (2) that it will translate 
itself more or less automatically into men 
and machines of war. They point out that 
in many cases current appropriations do 
not cover the ultimate completion of 
projects and that in any event conditions 
might arise which would make even the 
present paper program somewhat obsolete. 

Available funds specifically do not pro- 
vide for equipping a wartime army for the 
field, nor for the completion of certain 
plans for air and naval bases, nor an am- 
bitious air program looking beyond 1944. 
And the military people realize that only 
an aggressive national awareness of vital 
needs can be counted on to counteract a 
hypothetical economy wave such as might 
be inaugurated by a change in adminis- 
tration in Washington. What the War and 


International 


Anti-aircraft guns guard Hawaii 


wh 


taking and holding a position 


Navy Departments fear most is public 
overconfidence and apathy. 

Already there are disquieting evidences 
of a tendency to cocksureness in this 
country. Recently Maj. Gen. William 
Haskell, commander of the New York Na- 
tional Guard, boasted that his men could 
“march anywhere with three days’ notice.” 
They probably could, for their morale js 
notably good, and they are perhaps the 
least poorly equipped and manned units in 
the Guard today. But that does not dis. 
pose of the fact that the New York Guard 
units are undermanned an: underequipped 
and that only once in the twenty years 
since the World War have they taken part 
in anything approaching war-scale ma- 
neuvers. 

And another vital phase of America’s «e- 
fense problem is likely to encounter stil 
more apathy and indecision: that is the 
question of what the new fighting forces 
are to be called upon to defend (News. 
WEEK, May 15). Obviously, if the United 
States means to support “democracy” 
everywhere, it will need an Army, Navy, 
and Air Corps of a certain size and char- 
acter. Hemispheric defense would be a to- 
tally different thing. The difference between 
defending the Philippines and not defend- 
ing them, to take one concrete example, 
could be translated into a good many ta\- 
payers’ dollars. Congress has settled none 
of the “policy” problems which must serve 
as “blueprints” for the military. 


a 





Virginia Judge 

After mulling the matter over with 
Gov. James H. Price, but without so much 
as a by-your-leave to Senators Carter 
Glass and Harry F. Byrd, President Roos- 
velt on Jan. 3 nominated Judge Floyd H 
Roberts as Federal judge for the Wester 
District of Virginia. Cut by this violation 
of their patronage prerogatives, Glass and 
Byrd charged Price, a New Dealer, with 
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attempting to wangle “veto power” over 
Federal appointments in the Old Do- 
minion, then rallied the Senate to defeat 
the nomination 72 to 9 (Newsweek, Feb. 
me President promptly asked Attorney 
General Frank Murphy to find him a man. 
Murphy did, and last week Mr. Roosevelt 
sent up the name: Armistead M. Dobie, 
dean of the University of Virginia Law 
School, at which Franklin D. Roosevelt 
Jr. is a student. Though neither the Sena- 
tors nor Price were consulted, Byrd, a per- 
sonal friend of Dobie’s, commented: “The 
appointment is entirely satisfactory to 
myself and Senator Glass.” 





More Priming 


Roosevelt Pledges Continuance 
of New Deal Spending Policies 


Denouncing as “gamblers” and “wild-eyed 
radicals” those Republicans and conserva- 
tive Democrats who maintain that Federal 
retrenchment and abolition of business tax 
deterrents would break America’s business 
log jam, President Roosevelt this week told 
900 members and guests of the American 
Retail Federation in Washington that gov- 
ernment pump priming would continue as 
long as he was in the White House. 

In a resounding challenge advertised as 
one of the most significant speeches of his 
Administration, Mr. Roosevelt warmly en- 
dorsed the “no retreat” sentiment left ear- 
lier with the federation by Secretary of 
Commerce Harry L. Hopkins. “You cannot 
expect this Administration to alter the 
principles and objectives for which we have 
struggled the last six years,” the President 
warned his hearers, among whom were 
more than 100 congressmen. “Balancing 
the budget today, or even next year, is a 
pretty difficult if not an impossible job.” 

Mr. Roosevelt charged that the “hulla- 
baloo” over repeal of the undistributed- 
profits tax and the clamor for economy 
were raised by “radicals” who were “eager 
to gamble the safety of the nation . . . on 
nothing more than their private hunch that 
if government will just keep its hands off 
the economic system, customers will just 
happen.” Noting that Republicans had 
dedicated the week to an intensive analysis 
of government deficits, the President struck 
scathingly at “merchandising horror about 
the national debt.” Admitting that future 
generations would have to shoulder the 
load, he minimized its weight by saying 
that “our national debt after all is an in- 
ternal debt, owed not only by the nation 
but to the nation. If our children have to 
pay interest on it, they will pay that in- 
terest to themselves.” 

Though he mentioned no specific pro- 
gram or item of accelerated government 
spending, Mr. Roosevelt hit the keynote of 


his address with the assertion that “today 
... the nation is in an excellent position 
to move forward into a period of greater 
production and greater employment.” 


Sounding Boards 

That the President chose the federation 
as a sounding board was no accident. For 
weeks Washington has been a-buzz with 
rumors that the New Deal was about to 
embark upon a spending-lending program 
of such proportions as to dwarf all previous 
pump-priming efforts. 

Reports that this sudden acceleration of 
the six-year deficit-financing policy would 
be predicated on the assumption that pri- 
vate industry could never by itself restore 
prosperity were apparently confirmed last 
week by Mr. Roosevelt’s commission to the 
monopoly investigators to “ascertain why 
a large part of our vast reservoir of money 
and savings have remained idle in stagnant 
pools” (see page 37). 

But having posed the question and an- 
ticipated the answer that would be wormed 
out of the TNEC’s businessman-witnesses, 
the President required yet another sound- 
ing board through which to hint at least at 
the “solution” his fiscal advisers were pre- 
paring. The federation was ideal. Thrown 
together in April 1935 to iron out squabbles 
over the NRA, the organization has grown 








International 
Automatic Post Office: New 
Yorkers mailed letters last week 
without licking stamps, trying out 
a new ‘Mailomat, a coin-operated 
letter box which enables the public 
to deposit coins, dial the postage 
indicated by automatic scales, and 
insert letters in a slot, where they 


are canceled. The Post Office De- 
partment may adopt the device. 
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to be one of the most powerful groups in 
the country, embracing 25 state and seven 
national associations, in addition to 111 
subscribing members representing 200,000 
stores. Its rank-and-file members have the 
reputation of being more friendly to the 
New Deal than those of any other busi- 
ness forum. When the idea of a national 
get-together began to jell last winter, Louis 
Kirstein of Filene’s, Boston, chairman of 
the federation’s board and its‘original pro- 
moter, promised to ask his friend Franklin 
D. Roosevelt to grace the occasion. 


To the Rescue 


The “stagnant pool of idle savings” pic- 
ture was never more calculated to im- 
press business than in the past few weeks. 
After more than eight years of depression, 
punctuated only by a brief upswing in 
1937, and with some $25,000,000,000 
vanished down the priming pump, the 
business index dropped last week to its 
lowest level (85.3) of the year. The failure 
of private industry to hit its hoped-for 
stride has strengthened the position of the 
Eccles school of deficit spending for re- 
covery. It has raised the personal stock of 
a number of Washington economists who 
have been insisting for years that the 
nation had entered a drastically new and 
different phase of its economic existence 
—a shift from “investment economy,” 
primed by private industry, to “consump- 
tion economy,” primed by government. 

Last week the chief spokesman for this 
school, Dr. Alvin H. Hansen, professor of 
political economy at Harvard, consultant 
to the National Industrial Conference 
Board and the banking section of the SEC 
and author of “Recovery or Stagnation,” 
told the monopoly hearing that govern- 
ment would have to replace—or at any 
rate, supplement—the existing investment 
machinery if the country were to achieve 
recovery. 

Specifically, Dr. Hansen suggested fos- 
tering, “partly by public funds,” the de- 
velopment of new products and industries; 
government purchase of railroad equip- 
ment to be leased or sold to the carriers; 
reduction of the guaranteed interest rate 
under the FHA to stimulate private resi- 
dential construction; revision of the tax 
structure, possibly by broadening the in- 
come-tax base and reducing exemption 
levels, so as to give investment capital 
a marked advantage over savings; placing 
of the Social Security system on a pay-as- 
you-go basis, with benefit payments moved 
up to the earliest practical date; facilita- 
tion of loans to small businessmen who. 
complain that they cannot get them from 
local banks or the RFC. 

“Tt is my opinion,” the Harvard econo- 
mist told the senators, “that we can over- 
come the current chronic unemployment 
problem only by supplementing private 
investment with public investment on a 
considerable scale.” 

As the country waited—not without 
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some misgivings—for the new Administra- 
tion signal, Republicans launched a “Na- 
tional Debt Week,” designed to draw at- 
tention to the fact that the public debt 
had passed the $40,000,000,000 mark, 
with $5,000,000,000 of additional Federal 
liabilities. Rep. Joseph W. Marti Jr. of 
Massachusetts, House Minority Leader, 
took the message to the Retail Federation, 
sandwiching it between the addresses of 
Hopkins and the President. Senators 
Arthur H. Vandenberg of Michigan and H. 
Styles Bridges of New Hampshire and 
Rep. Daniel A. Reed of New York pre- 
ceded Martin on the air by one day, and 
he was followed through the week by Sen. 
Robert A. Taft of Ohio, Gov. Raymond 
E. Baldwin of Connecticut, Rep. Bruce 
Barton of New York, and Rep. J. William 
Ditter of Pennsylvania. 

It remained for Vandenberg to make 
the most of a Democrat’s views. Quot- 
ing from a campaign speech of Presi- 
dent Roosevelt’s in 1932, the Michigan 
Senator reminded his hearers: “Any gov- 
ernment, like any family, can for a year 
spend a little more than it earns; but you 
and I know that a continuation of that 
habit means the poorhouse.” 





Significance 


Political observers have agreed ever since 
the tide turned toward the Republicans in 
last fall’s elections that one or both of two 
conditions were virtually essential to any 
hope of continuation of the New Deal be- 
yond 1940, either through a third term for 
Mr. Roosevelt or under a President of his 
choosing. Those two conditions were war 
and recovery. In recent weeks the imme- 
diate chances for both have diminished. 
Hence the Administration’s “brain trust,” 
now operating openly through the TNEC 
hearings, felt that only another large- 
scale spending spree could save the New 
Deal. 

The TNEC was groomed to set the stage 
for it and, through calculated questions 
put to a series of carefully selected wit- 
nesses, provide a plausible excuse. The 
new word is not “spending,” but “invest- 
ment.” As much of the money as possible 
will be raised through bonds guaranteed 
by government agencies, and hence will 
not appear in the deficit and national debt 
columns. Should the Berle plan for a Cen- 
tral Capital Credit Bank go through, its 
obligations, even though they reached a 
total of several billions, would not appear 
as items on current deficits or the gross 
public debt. 

The money would naturally flow out into 
as many channels as possible, with the 
dual purpose of stimulating recovery and 
directly benefitting as many potential vot- 
ers as possible. Nevertheless, the mood for 
economy may be stronger than some New 
Deal counselors reckon on. There is al- 
ways a chance that Congress will stop a 
new spending drive before it gets well 
under way. 









Wide World 


Troubled by the press: Sir Ronald and Lady Lindsay 


Diplomatic Dither 


Sir Ronald Steps in to Pacify 
Lady Lindsay and Lady Scribes 


The former Elizabeth Sherman Hoyt, 
daughter of the late Colgate Hoyt, New 
York banker, and second wife of Sir 
Ronald Lindsay, retiring* British Ambas- 
sador to the United States, has never got 
on well with some of the Washington news- 
paper people—especially its representatives 
of her own sex. 

Old-timers differ as to how and when 
the long-standing feud started, but it 
flared up in 1936 during the Wallis Simp- 
son-Edward VIII controversy when Lady 
Lindsay, who sided with the conservative 





*He will be succeeded shortly after the King’s 
visit by the Marquess of Lothian. 


Talburt in The N. ¥. World-Telegram 


“If Paul Revere Could Only See Me Now!” 




















British opposition to Edward’s love affair, 
resented the pro-Mrs. Simpson bias of 
most capital correspondents. It flared again 
during the visit last winter of Capt. and 
Mrs. Anthony Eden (Newsweek, Dec. 12, 
1938) when newspaper women who pined 
for a glimpse of the handsome former Brit- 
ish Foreign Secretary accused the mistress 
of the British Embassy and her social sec. 
retary, Irene Boyle, of snooting them. 

Bad blood ran even hotter last week 
when correspondents swarmed to the en- 
bassy for Lady Lindsay’s second press con- 
ference on the weighty matter of the ar- 
rival in Washington on June 8 of the first 
British rulers ever to set foot on American 
soil (see page 17). Aside from a formal din- 
ner for President and Mrs. Roosevelt June 
9, the embassy’s biggest job during Their 
Majesties’ two-day visit is a formal garden 
party for 1,300 guests the afternoon be- 
fore. 

A fortnight ago 30 newspaper women 
waited on Lady Lindsay, who, after invit- 
ing latecomers to squat on her floor, ar- 
nounced that the functions would be run 
“as we do them at Buck’n’m” (Bucking- 
ham Palace, London). The 1,300 guests, 
she added, had been instructed to reply to 
the royal invitations “with as little delay 
as possible.” 

Whereupon the mistress of the embassy 
closed Interview No. 1 by warning that 
not many of the 900 Washington guests 
would be newspaper people, tartly inform- 
ing her hearers that she was too busy to 
answer the telephone, and suggesting that 
they select one of their number to serve 
as her “press liaison.” 

Interview No. 2 went no better. Most 
of the correspondents had waited in vail 
for invitations to the garden party, and 
even those who had got them were seeth- 
ing because wives and husbands had beet 
omitted. Lady Lindsay protested that the 
list was so long she just had to stop some- 
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where, adding that she had got her 1,300 
names from social registers and her own 


records. 


Diplomacy 

At that point the Ambassador went in 
to bat for his wife, inviting one and all to 
drop in for unscheduled Interview No. 3. 
Smiling, almost boyishly nervous, and ob- 
viously eager to be a good fellow, Sir Ron- 
ald towered his full 6 feet 4 on the main 
staircase as he received the 100 correspond- 
ents. After photographers had shot him 
from all angles, he said: “You know, this 
is the first press conference I have ever 
held in my life.” 

Smoothing over the matter of invita- 
tions, he remarked, grinning broadly: “We 
accommodate all we can. It’s like heaven: 
some are taken and some are left.” To the 
question: “Will American men bow to the 
King from the waist?” the envoy replied, 
after rubbing his chin reflectively and 
lighting a cigarette: “I think they prob- 
ably will do what I do when I meet the 
President. I certainly make him a bow. 
Whether it comes from my waist or not, I 
don’t know.” 

After a half hour of good-natured give- 
and-take which left the choleric reporters 
grinning, Sir Ronald boomed: “I don’t 
pretend to enjoy this, but shan’t we have 
another one?” And it was agreed the Am- 
bassador would receive correspondents 
again May 27. 

Mrs. Roosevelt, meanwhile, did her bit 
to patch up the Anglo-American entente. 
At her own press conference the First 
Lady gave out some of her plans for the 
state dinner and musicale for the King and 
Queen the evening of June 8. Sara Delano 
Roosevelt, the President’s mother, would 
be there, she said, as well as Mr. and Mrs. 
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James Roosevelt, Mr. and Mrs. Elliott 
Roosevelt, Franklin D. Roosevelt Jr., and 
John Roosevelt. Mrs. John Roosevelt could 
not come, her mother-in-law explained, be- 
cause she is expecting a baby, nor Mrs. 
Franklin D. Roosevelt Jr., because she 
is ill, 

Owing to the fact that Their Majesties 
will be spending the night at the White 
House, most of the Roosevelts will have to 
sleep out around the town. The dinner will 
be strictly American, and the menu will be 
printed in English. 

The President’s wife admitted ruefully 
that the question of what to eat at Hyde 
Park when the British rulers are guests 
there June 10 had not been settled. She 
and “Mama” (the President’s mother) 
didn’t see eye-to-eye, the latter holding 
out for a garden party as against a picnic. 
But in either event, if it’s not too hot 
Their Majesties will get the famous Roose- 
velt hot dogs. 





Mess Call 


The Army scuttled the Navy last week 
in a battle fought at kitchen range on the 
grounds of the New York World’s Fair. 
In a culinary contest waged by chefs from 
each service, the chief judges—Rear Ad- 
miral Clark Woodward of the New York 
Navy Yard, Capt. Thomas Brinkley of 
the Eighteenth Infantry, Otis Powell, an 
American Legionnaire; Eileen Herrick, a 
debutante, and Lucian Toucas, assistant 
chef of the Hotel Astor, New York—gave 
the decision to the Army by a chili bean. 

The judges ruled that the Navy contri- 
bution of plain ham and chili, cooked by 
Chef George Jackson, was “not quite 
done.” They smacked their lips over the 


ical 
Wide World 


Debutante Eileen Herrick sampled Army and Navy cooking 


chili con carne prepared by Army Chef 
Daniel George but allowed that a Navy 
orange cream pie beat an Army apple pie 
all hollow. So the $100 prize was divided 
—$60 to the Army, $40 to the Navy. 





Worker’s Epitaph 


Seven years ago, Mario Izzo came alone 
from Italy to America. He settled in 
Aliquippa, Pa., earning his living by work- 
ing at odd jobs. A year ago the jobs gave 
out, and he reluctantly went on relief. 

But Izzo insisted on working for his 
weekly check of $3.60. Every day, for 
six hours, the wizened little immigrant 
swept the narrow, crooked alley in which 
he lived, likewise the near-by streets. “You 
give me money to live,” he told the non- 
plussed relief officials. “I keep this town 
clean like table.” 

This spring he became ill and was taken 
to the county poor farm. There the totter- 
ing, 63-year-old Italian tried to work— 
wanting to be “honest with this country 
that has been so good to me”—but he was 
too weak. In March, as he huddled near 
the fire to keep warm, his bathrobe caught 
fire and he was burned to death. He was 
buried in Aliquippa’s potters’ field. 

But Izzo’s philosophy of hard work had 
made him a symbol and, when townspeople 
last month decided to rebury him with 
honors befitting a hero, the Pennsylvania 
General Assembly passed a resolution call- 
ing on all state agencies to cooperate in 
obtaining a plot and erecting a monument. 

Last week, with 700 attending services in 
St. John’s Church, Mario Izzo was buried 
in St. Joseph’s Cemetery. His epitaph will 
be his own words: “My bread, it tastes 
sweet, and I feel like a man because I 
work. The way of life, is it not work?” 





Ism Bombshell 


Dies Charges Plot to Stir up 


Anti-Jewish Drive in Nation 


With Their Britannic Majesties domi- 
nating the headlines last week, plain Amer- 
icans had to scramble for newspaper space. 
The most successful scrambler was Rep. 
Martin Dies, whose subcommittee on un- 
American activities dug up a fantastic 
story which Dies admitted “leaves even us 
with our mouths hanging open.” 

Secrecy, sensationalism, and race preju- 
dice were the ingredients. Witnesses were 
so carefully segregated that some were led 
from one committee room to another on a 
narrow ledge five stories above the ground, 
and reporters were kept mystified until 
the chairman sprang his news triumph: an 
alleged anti-Semitic campaign, cloaked as 
a patriotic program to stamp out subver- 
sive isms. 

The campaign’s ringleaders, as disclosed 
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by Dies, were: George Deatherage of St. 
Albans, W.Va., leader of the reputedly 
Fascist Knights of the White Camellias; 
James E. Campbell, a retired Army cap- 
tain of Owensboro, Ky., in whose office 
were found pamphlets entitled “The Proof 
of a Jewish Conspiracy to Communize 
America and Rule the World”; Dudley P. 
Gilbert, a wealthy New Yorker who con- 
tributed funds to the movement, and Maj. 
Gen. George Van Horn Moseley, who since 
his retirement from the Army last Octo- 
ber has lectured and written on the perils 
of Fascism, Nazism, and Judaism. The tes- 
timony, supplied chiefly by Gilbert and 
Campbell, included a quotation from a let- 
ter allegedly written by Moseley: “If the 
Jews bump me off, be sure to see that they 
get the credit for it from coast to coast. It 
will help our cause.” 

Among other names that cropped up 
during the hearings, Dies said, was that_of 
Felix M. McWhirter, president of the Peo- 
ples State Bank of Indianapolis, who had 
asked Deatherage if certain prominent per- 
sons had Jewish blood—notably Alf M. 
Landon, William Allen White, Kansas edi- 
tor, and Mrs. Cordell Hull, wife of the 
Secretary of State. John Hamilton, Repub- 
lican National Committee chairman, also 
came into the picture because he had com- 
plied with a routine request from Camp- 
bell for a list of G.O.P. committeemen 
(which is printed in the World Almanac) . 

When the committee’s official transcript 
was made public, two vague, overlapping 
schemes were discernible. Gilbert had in- 
duced his wife to give some $8,000 to the 
“cause,” plus an extra $1,000 with which 
Campbell was to build a “retreat” in Ken- 
tucky in case of a revolution. Gilbert also 
supplied Campbell with information of a 
“highly inflammatory” nature which the 
retired officer in turn sent, along with his 
own anti-Semitic blasts, to “about 40 key 
people.” Gilbert said that the source of his 
information was a waiter in the Harmonie 
Club, New York, who scurried to him with 
scraps of overheard “plots to overthrow 
the government.” Dies declined to reveal 
the contents of one letter Gilbert allegedly 
wrote, on the ground it contained “vile and 
scurrilous” statements relating to Presi- 
dent and Mrs. Roosevelt. 

The transcript indicated that Deather- 
age pinned his hopes on General Moseley 
and the establishment of a “little GHQ” 
in Atlanta, Ga., as a base “to build an 
army and secure leadership.” He cautioned 
Moseley not to approach members of the 
Reserve Officers Association or men still 
in active service, however, lest they be ac- 
cused of building up a Fascist army. 

The chain-letter counterrevolution ap- 
parently ran along smoothly until an out- 
raged American Legionnaire, James F. 
Cook, Commander of the Department of 
Tennessee, tipped the whole thing off by 
sending Dies some of the group’s literature. 

Meanwhile, far from trying to seize the 
nation’s arsenals, as some of the literature 


had charged, American Jews last week 
were busy holding mass meetings protest- 
ing the British White Paper condemning 
them to be a 33 per cent minority in a 
predominately Arab Palestine (see page 
18) and sending telegrams and delegations 
to Washington to try to persuade Presi- 
dent Roosevelt and the State Department 
to intervene in their behalf. 

Among other “ism” developments last 
week: 


{In Detroit, Mich., the state dropped 
charges against a score of Black Legion 
members, accused in 1936 of night riding, 
assault, and conspiracy to murder, because 
(1) the Supreme Court of the United 
States had ruled that the law against crim- 
inal syndicalism is unconstitutional, and 
(2) principal state witnesses were either 
dead or in prison. 





Economy Note 


Waiting to act on the Senate’s $1,218,- 
666,572 Farm Bill, which added $383,547,- 
959 to the MHouse’s original measure 
(Newsweek, May 22), the 435 repre- 
sentatives last week voted themselves an 
additional clerk each (they already had 
two) at the modest yearly cost of $652,500. 
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Shoemaker in The Chicago Daily News 


Beef Stew 


Cattle-country senators who had been 
beefing for a fortnight over President 
Roosevelt’s endorsement of Argentine 
“canned willie” for the Navy (News- 
WEEK, May 15) last week discovered they 
were eating South American corned beef 
themselves. The Senate restaurant serves 
a Brazilian brand. 

Congressmen also discovered why Amer- 
ican packers can so little meat: the native 


craving for hamburger and hot dogs takes 


most of the supply that would otherwise 
be packaged in tin. 


The T-Men 


In Kansas City, Mo., this week, Bog 
Tom Pendergast, Democratic overlord of 
Western Missouri, pleaded guilty to , 
Federal indictment for income-tax eyg. 
sion (Newsweek, Apr. 17), and was 
promptly sentenced to a year and three 
months in prison and fined $10,000. In the 
Executive Mansion at Jefferson City, Goy. 
Lloyd C. Stark, widely credited with hay. 
ing brought his Jackson County foe down, 
sat back and waited for a Stark-for-Presj. 
dent boom to gather momentum. In Wash. 
ington, Attorney General Frank Murphy 
prepared to present to a Chicago grand 
jury June 5 a case involving the tax affairs 
of Moses L. Annenberg, publisher of The 
Philadelphia Inquirer, whom the gover. 
ment has linked with Nationwide Ney; 
Service, a racing-information network with 
headquarters in Chicago. 

In a modest room in the Treasury Build. 
ing meanwhile, a modest little man who 
did more than any other one person to 
bring Pendergast to book squinted at re. 
ports which are expected to result in many 
another income-tax-fraud indictment be. 
fore the current New Deal crusade is fin. 
ished. Because Elmer L. Irey, chief of the 
Intelligence Unit of the Bureau of Inter. 
nal Revenue, harbors no Presidential aspi- 
rations, he is merely an offstage voice in 
the current gang-buster drama. 

But it is an authoritative voice, and 
without it the play could not go on. Irey 
was a post-office inspector back in war- 
time when Daniel C. Roper, now United 
States Minister to Canada, was Assistant 
Postmaster General. Soon after “Uncle 
Dan” became Commissioner of Internal 
Revenue in 1917, he brought Irey and five 
other post-office inspectors to the Treas- 
ury, set up the Intelligence Unit to handle 
income-tax irregularities, and put Irey in 
charge. Today there are 250 special agents 
working out of fifteen regional headquar- 
ters. 

These are the men who, by months of 
painstaking, often dull, sometimes phys- 
cally dangerous digging, prepare the cases 
for which the Justice Department, as 
prosecuting agent, skims the cream of 
credit. 

Though seldom publicized, the doings of 
the T-men are as exciting and hazardous 
as those of J. Edgar Hoover’s better- 
known G-men. When they are working on 
the books of known gangsters like Capone 
they run the constant risk of exposure and 
sudden death. Often, as when the ramif- 
cations of a suspect’s business enterprises 
embrace vice and petty gambling, Irey’s 
agents are obliged to worm confidences out 
of prostitutes and all sorts of small-fry 
gunmen. 

Currently, the Treasury is sneaking up 
behind three or four top-rank Hollywood 
executives, with the possibility that Mur- 
phy’s indictment lightning will strike the 
film capital before 1940. 
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Wide World 


Royal welcome: curtsy and bow when the King and Queen disembarked at Quebec 


Fervent Welcome to Monarchs 


Tightens Bonds of Canadians 


King and Queen Hailed 


by All Elements of Population 


—Including the Quints 


For more than a century every British 
king has visited Canada at some time in 
his life.* In 1787 William IV came—but 
as an obscure naval officer. In 1860 hos- 
pitality was lavished on Edward VII and 


* ry . oa 

Queen Victoria never visited any of the 
dominions and thought Canada should be made 
an independent kingdom for one of her sons. 


in 1908 on George V—both then holding 
the title of Prince of Wales. And wide- 
spread popular enthusiasm greeted the 
present Duke of Windsor in 1927 when, as 
Prince of Wales, he toured the country. 
But last week all previous welcomes were 
dwarfed by that which heralded the ar- 
rival of the first member of the British 
royal family to come as a monarch and as 
a Canadian—George VI, King of Canada. 


French 


On the morning of May 17, thousands of 
French-Canadians lined the high bluffs 
above the St. Lawrence. As the Empress 


of Australia—delayed two days by bad 
weather—was warped into her dock, they 
set up a mighty cheer of “Vive le Roi” 
and “Vive la Reine.” Every official who 
could boast a privy councilor’s uniform 
had gathered in an outdoor throne room 
improvised on the pier. But the titular 
head of Canada wasn’t there. Lord Tweeds- 
muir, the Governor General, stayed in Ot- 
tawa. For as King George and Queen 
Elizabeth walked down the gangplank and 
stepped onto Canadian soil, the King’s 
representative ceased to have any legal 
existence. 

The first to greet the royal pair was 
Prime Minister Mackenzie King. Just 102 
years ago, the Prime Minister’s ancestor, 
William Mackenzie, led a revolt against 
the British in Ontario and was driven 
from Canada with a $5,000 price on his 
head. But the direct result of the uprising 
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was the granting of limited dominion 
status three years later and of full rights 
in 1867. Mackenzie returned with honors. 

The province of Quebec, French in de- 
scent and strongly Catholic, had also 
joined the 1837 revolt. But even the 1931 
Statute of Westminster, which made 
Canada an independent nation, did not 
destroy anti-British, secessionist — senti- 
ment. The first task of the King on the 
current visit was to offset this by tighten- 
ing the province’s ties to the monarchy. 
And here George scored an instant suc- 
cess. He pleased the man in the street by 
taking an 8-mile trip through the city of 
Quebec. He flattered the Catholics by 
meeting Cardinal Villeneuve, Primate of 
Canada, ahead of other officials at a re- 
ception at the provincial parliament. And 
he delivered his address of greeting in 
faultless French as well as English. 

That night the royal party slept in the 
Citadel, summer residence of the Gover- 
nor General, and since the ancient fort has 
few bathrooms, most of the entourage 
used old-fashioned toilet sets. Next day, 
however, they moved into the _ ultra- 
modern, twelve-car train that will carry 
them across the continent, and started for 
Montreal. 

The 1,000,000 population of Canada’s 
largest city—and the world’s second larg- 
est French-speaking city—had been dou- 
bled by an influx of visitors. Portraits of 
George and Elizabeth (many of them 
made in Germany) filled the windows of 
shops. And in noise and size the reception 
overshadowed that of Quebec. 


British 

As the rulers arrived in foggy Ottawa, 
they might have fancied themselves in 
London. In a horse-drawn state coach the 
King and Queen were driven to Rideau 
House, residence of the Governor General. 

The next day was the King’s 44th birth- 
day. This actually falls on Dec. 14 but in 
accordance with custom is celebrated in 
the spring to better the chances of good 
weather. In London last year it took place 
on June 9 but to coincide with the Ottawa 
visit this year it was advanced to May 20. 
The clouds cleared and a brilliant sun 
shone on the Dominion capital as George 
reviewed the Trooping of the Colors, tra- 
ditional King’s birthday ceremony ordi- 
narily performed on the Horse Guards 
Parade behind Whitehall. Then in the 
Gothic Senate chamber George became 
the first British monarch personally to ap- 
prove Canadian laws—a score of them— 
and the United States-Canadian trade 
pact. 

But the elaborate state functions were 
crowded out of the headlines by the most 
informal occurrence of the tour. On the 
afternoon of May 19 the King and Queen 
suddenly invited the 75 correspondents 
covering their visit to a reception at 
Rideau House. The awed reporters gaped 
—and some of the women made amateur- 











ish curtsies—as the sovereigns shook 
hands and spoke with each. The British 
correspondents were overwhelmed; the 
Americans, flabbergasted. And London 
papers gleefully reprinted the dispatch by 
George Dixon to the tabloid New York 
Daily News, who told the King: “You're 
certainly in there punching. You sure 
can take it.” The Queen in turn bowled 
over Dixie Tighe of The New York Post by 
asking her how she slept on the train, and 
the King asked Walter Kiernan of Inter- 
national News Service how he kept track 
of the time in sending his stories to 
Australia. 

On two other occasions in Ottawa the 
royal pair sent their popularity stock 
jumping. When they discovered that a 
crowd of 50,000 was waiting outside in the 
rain, the King and Queen left a state 
banquet and hurried out to a balcony. 
And, after dedicating Canada’s war me- 
morial, George and Elizabeth strolled with- 
out guards into a group of ex-service men. 
The veterans pumped their hands, intro- 
duced a war mother, and yelled: “You 
don’t need bulletproof glass when you’re 
with us.” 

On Monday of this week the King and 
Queen arrived at Toronto for the usual 
round of functions. But the official pro- 
gram didn’t even mention the most im- 
portant event: a meeting with the Dionne 
quintuplets, which the Princesses Eliza- 
beth and Margaret Rose had especially 
charged their parents to arrange. In the 
music room of the provincial legislature 
the quints—accompanied by their father 
and mother, plus Dr. Allan Roy Dafoe, 
their physician—first greeted the royal 
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pair shyly. Then they suddenly rushed 
at the Queen, thrust their bouquets into 
her arms, and hugged her and danced 
about kissing one another. The Kin, 
looked on smiling—and comparatively 
neglected until Yvonne dashed over an 
solemnly shook his hand. 





Palestine Politics 


British Scheme Strengthen; 
Arab Ties at Jews’ Expense 


Mobs surged last week through the 
broad, modern avenues of Tel Aviv, Pales. 
tine’s all-Jewish metropolis, and converged 
on the British Government offices. Crying 
“Down with the government,” they clam. 
bered to the roof and pulled down the 
Union Jack. Then they ran up the blue 
and white Zionist flag with its six-pointed 
star of David—symbol of the age-old He. 
brew dream of a “national home.” 

On May 17 Britain shattered this dream 
—which it originally called into being in 
1917 when Earl Balfour made his famous 
declaration promising Jewry a home in 
Palestine. In an official White Paper, plans 
were revealed for ending the ten years of 
bloody Arab-Jewish strife—but ending it 
at the Jews’ expense. Its main provisions: 
(1) within the next five years 75,000 more 
Jews will be admitted to the Holy Land, 
when immigration will be halted unless the 
Arabs consent to let it continue; (2) the 
Jewish population will then be frozen at 
500,000, one-third the number of Arabs; 
(3) after another ten years of British rule, 
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Tommies will enforce Britain’s new Palestine plan 
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Palestine will be granted independence; (4) 
the state will then be governed by Jews 
and Arabs in proportion to their population 
and tied to Britain by a firm alliance. 

All Jewish factions united in opposition 
to this bitter blow. Gangs of Revision- 
ists—extreme Jewish nationalists—staged 
riots in which a British soldier was killed 
and 200 persons were injured. A 24-hour 
strike paralyzed the city, and a passive- 
resistance campaign opened when the 


. Landlords Association refused to pay any 


more taxes until the British withdrew their 
new plan. Meanwhile, Jews in Britain and 
the United States began to organize pro- 
tests. (See page 15). 

For two days, disorder gripped the Holy 
Land. But British troops, after fighting a 
virtual civil war against the Arabs for a 
year, were well equipped for putting down 
the poorly managed Jewish demonstra- 
tions. And the majority of the Jewish pop- 
ulation refused to take part in the violence 
of extremists. Soon army and police pa- 
trols acting under the iron-willed High 
Commissioner, Sir Harold MacMichael, 
had clamped the lid down. 

For once the Arabs had taken no part in 
Palestine trouble making. At first they al- 
most welcomed the White Paper scheme. 
But Arabic papers quickly found reasons 
for opposing the plan, and Arab leaders in 
Lebanon, Iraq, and neighboring states 
picked flaws in it.. British officials paid little 
attention to these criticisms: from long ex- 
perience they have learned that Arabs gen- 
erally express their real objections with 
bombs, not words. 





Significance 


Colonial Secretary Malcolm MacDonald 
first proposed a similar British plan two 
months ago when the London conferences 
of Jews and Arabs ended in deadlock. Then 
both sides rejected it. Now it has been re- 
vamped so as to satisfy the two chief Mos- 
lem demands in principle: the end of Jew- 
ish immigration into Palestine, and inde- 
pendence for the country. With this much 
granted the Arab leaders can probably be 
persuaded to accept five-year continuance 
of limited Jewish settlement and the ten- 
year postponement of liberty. And Britain 
had hoped that these provisions would take 
some of the bitterness out of Jewish oppo- 
sition. 

In terms of power politics, the British 
scheme simply meant that London consid- 
ered Arab hostility more dangerous than 
the indignation of world Jewry. Palestine 
controls the eastern end of the Mediterra- 
nean, and at Haifa the great Mosul pipe 
line supplies the British Fleet with fuel. Be- 
sides, while the turmoil in the Holy Land 
has caused opposition to Britain in neigh- 
boring Arab states, at bottom these have 
remained friendly. Now two events have 
made the time ripe for tightening the Mos- 
lems’ ties with Britain: the alliance with 
Turkey, and Mussolini’s annexation of 
Moslem Albania. 








European 


Todt, builder of the Reich’s frontier fortifications .. . 





Black Star 


... and tank traps, with slots to hold iron rails 


Walls of War 


Hitler Inspécts One of Guns, 


His Envoy Signs One of Paper 


In 1917 a great German expansionist, 
Friedrich Naumann, predicted that after 
Kaiser Wilhelm and his allies had won the 
war Europe would settle down behind “a 
fresh system of Roman and Chinese walls 
made out of earth and barbed wire.” Poli- 
tics would be dominated by a “policy of 
trenches,” and: “Europe will have two 
long ditches from north to south, one any- 
how stretching from the Lower Rhine to 
the Alps, the other from Kurland (Latvia) 
to either the right or left of Rumania. This 
will constitute the main and unavoidable 
triple division of the Continent.” 

Reichsfiihrer Hitler, twenty years be- 
hind that schedule but catching up fast, 


inspected one of these formidable fences 
last week—the new fortifications facing 
France’s Maginot Line across the Rhine. 
Nazi newspapers first called the German 
fortifications the Siegfried Line, then 
adopted the old Roman term “Limes,” and 
for the Fiihrer’s visit rechristened them 
the West Wall. 

Hitler motored south down the Rhine 
and Moselle Valleys from Aachen, the 
town in the corner of the German, Bel- 
gian, and Netherlands frontiers which 
once was Charlemagne’s favorite capital. 
This fertile region, which looks to an inno- 
cent eye as if intended for wine and song 
alone, has put on a new coat of mail be- 
tween one grape harvest and the next. 

Work on the forts started after reoccu- 
pation of the Rhineland in 1936 but went 
slowly until last summer. Then the Fiihrer, 
seeing that he might have to fight to get 
Czecho-Slovakia, rushed hundreds of thou- 
sands of conscript laborers to the region 
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and paralyzed other building programs 
by requisitioning all the concrete and steel 
available. 

Like the Maginot Line, the German 
West Wall is a series of fortified positions 
commanding the terrain between. Advance 
posts for anti-tank and machine guns pro- 
tect the main trenches, where an army 
may live underground indefinitely. And the 
hillside vineyards behind these positions 
have sprouted a crop of huge turrets which 
conceal the heavy guns. In places the 
wall is 30 miles deep, and behind it is 
another zone of air defense. 

The only speech the Fiihrer made was a 
single sentence properly angled for people 
who have memories of the Allied armies of 
occupation still fresh in their minds: “In 
these fortifications, my fellow citizens, 
imagine yourself the difference between 
today and the past.” 

British and French officials claimed to 
know of other things he had said in a 
less contented tone. They reported that 
the inspection resulted in demotion of a 
number of officers and that three generals 
in charge of rationing and supplying the 
forts would be transferred because they 
disapproved of Hitler’s plans for technical 
changes. 

However, Nazi newspapers said the 
Fiihrer had found the West Wall impreg- 
nable. And they announced that Dr. Fritz 
Todt, the roadbuilder who was called to 
finish the Rhineland forts in last sum- 
mer’s emergency, would now bring his 
corps of workers to the eastern frontier. 
There the job will be to strengthen forts 
already existing along the Polish border— 
and to adapt the ones taken over from 
Czecho-Slovakia. 


Paper Walls 

While Hitler inspected Germany’s West 
Wall, Mussolini was visiting cities, mili- 
tary air fields, and Alpine fortresses along 
the Italo-French border. And the dic- 
tators also cooperated in building a new 
paper wall in their diplomacy. 

In Berlin on Monday of this week the 
Italian and German Foreign Ministers, 
Count Galeazzo Ciano and Joachim von 
Ribbentrop, signed the pact which con- 
verted the Rome-Berlin axis into a mili- 
tary alliance. Its seven clauses provided 
for: (1) constant contact on all matters 
of common interest, (2) full political and 
diplomatic cooperation in case the in- 
terest of one is threatened, (3) unquali- 
fied land, sea, and air aid in case one is 
involved in war, (4) immediate increase of 
cooperation on questions affecting the 
military and war economy, (5) neither 
country to sign a separate peace in war, 
(6) common relations with friendly powers 
—to avoid rivalry in Central Europe and 
the Balkans, (7) duration of the pact 
for ten years. 

Since Ciano and Ribbentrop had agreed 
on the pact in a meeting at Milan on May 
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7, its terms were less unexpected than the 
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Looking to Moscow: London poster and Churchill: ‘Why not now?’ 


way both Foreign Ministers insisted—in 
interviews after the signing—that they saw 
no problem on the European horizon which 
could not be settled peacefully. 

Only a few hours before they gave these 
peaceful assurances, an incident occurred 
which could be exploited to dangerous size 
if Hitler decided to copy the method he 
used over the Sudetenland last year. Early 
Sunday morning Gustav Gruebner, a butch- 
er and Nazi Storm Trooper, was shot and 
killed at Kalthof, a customs station inside 
Danzig Free City territory. The shot was 
fired by the chauffeur of Tadeus Perkow- 
sky, Polish Under-Commissioner for Dan- 
zig. Perkowsky had gone there to inves- 
tigate reports of a Nazi attack on the Pol- 
ish customs building. 

It looked for a few hours as if the in- 
cident might spur along the dragging An- 
glo-Russian negotiations for a pact to fit 
in the wall of anti-aggression pacts which 
Prime Minister Neville Chamberlain is try- 
ing to build around Germany. London 
feared the Danzig shooting might be the 
spark to start a German move into Danzig. 

The British and French Foreign Minis- 
ters, Viscount Halifax and Georges Bon- 
net, and Ivan Maisky, Soviet Ambassador 
to London, all were in Geneva for the 
League Council Meeting. With Bonnet act- 
ing as mediator, it seemed for a time that 
Halifax might agree to the Soviet demand 
for a clear-cut mutual-assistance treaty in- 
stead of a less binding declaration. But in 
the end Halifax asked time to lay Maisky’s 
latest proposition before the British Cabi- 
net at this week’s meeting. 





Significance 

Although still weaker than the French 
Maginot Line, Germany’s new West Wall 
is strong enough to be an important ap- 
plication of the “policy of trenches.” It 
makes attack from the west impossibly ex- 
pensive except through Italy. And the new 
axis military alliance binds Italy more 
tightly to Germany than it was bound un- 
der the prewar Triple Alliance, which com- 
mitted Italy only to very limited military 
measures. 





Hence every new artillery emplacement 
on the German side of the Rhine makes a 
Soviet pact more necessary for Britain's 
anti-aggression coalition, since there stil] 
is no “East Wall” to keep Russia from help- 
ing the threatened states of Central Ev. 
rope. Outwardly, last week’s Anglo-Rus- 
sian negotiations seemed to be dragging 
at the slow pace they have kept for six 
weeks. But behind the scenes in London, 
Chamberlain was under strong pressure 
from a growing section of the Conservative 
party to yield to Russia’s wishes for a 
strong military alliance.. 

In the Commons, Winston Churchill led 
this group with the challenge to Cham- 
berlain: “If you are ready to be Russia's 
ally in war, why not now to prevent war?” 
An increasing number of other Tories 
seemed to be finding the strategical neces- 
sities implied in the “policy of trenches” 
more important than their dislike of Bol- 
shevism. 

Chamberlain still hesitated at a_ pact 
that might leave the way open for Russia 
to drag Britain into war for some cause of 
its own. But the Prime Minister’s respect 
for party discipline made him more respon- 
sive to the shift in Tory viewpoint than he 
had been to the strong opposition pressure 
during the long negotiations. 


> 





Franco’s Parade 
Long-Delayed Entry of Madrid 


Opens Drive to Unite Factions 


For more than two years, Madrid was 
bombed from the air and shelled by big 
guns. When the Nationalists occupied the 
city on March 28, they marched through 
streets filled with shell holes and lined with 
gutted buildings. Since then they have 
worked feverishly to restore it for Gen. 
Francisco Franco’s long-awaited victory 
celebration. By last week the debris had 
been cleared away and the worst damage 
repaired, so on May 19 Franco review 
150,000 of the Spaniards, Moors, Italians, 
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and Germans who helped him win the war. 

Color was everywhere. Red and gold 
Nationalist flags and banners hid the gap- 
ing scars of the siege. Franco was escorted 
by white-robed Moorish lancers to his re- 
yiewing stand under a triumphal arch in 
the Avenida del Generalissimo—formerly 
the Castellana—by the Columbus monu- 
ment. Palms were strewn in his path; planes 
dropped roses instead of bombs; and car- 
rier pigeons winged in from all 50 provinces 
with pledges of loyalty. And, to top it off, 
Franco had himself decorated with the 
Grand Cross of San Fernando—Spain’s 
highest military honor. Then, wearing a 
red Carlist beret and a dark blue Falangist 
shirt, the stocky little Generalissimo stood 
with right arm upraised most of the time 
while the victors paraded past—in an al- 
most steady rain—for five long hours. 

Twice the review had been postponed, 
and one reason was the opposition by 
Spaniards—mainly by the royalist Carlists 
—to Italians taking part in it. But in spite 
of the protests, the Black Shirts got the 
place of honor: 10,000 strong and led by 
their commander, Gen. Gastone Gambara, 
they swung proudly along at the head of 
the big parade. On the other hand, the Ger- 
mans, who deliberately kept in the back- 
ground during the war, did likewise in the 
parade. The 5,000 Nazis in the Condor 
Legion brought up the rear, sandwiched 
between mechanized units. 

In subsequent broadcasts Franco ex- 
plained his Carlist beret and Falangist shirt 
—and Spain’s biggest problem. Proclaim- 
ing that “to victory must be added a sacred 
union,” he attacked the rivalry between 
Carlists and Falangists (Fascists). Then, 
to speed up reconstruction, he issued a de- 
cree conscripting all needed men between 
18 and 50. 











European 
Unity: Franco in Carlist beret 
and Falangist shirt 


Stalin and Spain 


How Reds Aided Loyalists 


Revealed by Two Writers 


In his broadcast to the nation after the 
Madrid review, Generalissimo Francisco 
Franco accused the republican regime of 
having “uselessly sacrificed the capital by 
placing it literally in the hands of the 
leaders of Russian Communism.” 

His charges that the Loyalists were 
under the thumb of Soviet Russia already 
had been substantiated by recent articles 
published almost simultaneously in two 
American magazines. Allegations con- 


Newsphotos 


As always, Moors escorted Franco at the Madrid review 


cerning Russian intervention and influence 
in Spain were made by W. G. Krivitsky, a 
former Soviet General, in a series of Sat- 
urday Evening Post articles last month, 
and by Irving Pflaum, who reported the 
war for the United Press on the Loyalist 
side, in the May American Mercury. 

Last week further evidence to back up 
the Generalissimo came from another and 
even more important quarter. In his Paris 
exile, Luis Araquistain, former Ambassa- 
dor to Germany and France and intimate 
associate of ex-Premier Francisco Largo 
Caballero, wrote four articles for the 
North American Newspaper Alliance, 
which serves some 50 leading American pa- 
pers. Araquistain told his own and Cabal- 
lero’s inside story of Russia’s part in the 
Spanish war and behind-the-scene politics. 
He did not spare his former close col- 
leagues in the telling, not even his own 
brother-in-law—Julio Alvarez del Vayo, 
republican Foreign Minister. 

Araquistain was one of the five men con- 
trolling the dominant Socialist party when 
the war broke out. The leader was Largo 
Caballero, the popular idol, who became 
Premier two months later. Next in im- 
portance was Indalecio Prieto, suave Far- 
ley of the Socialist party; then Araquis- 
tain, editor and intellectual; del Vayo, 
plausible diplomat and veteran newspaper 
man, and finally Dr. Juan Negrin, am- 
bitious professor of physiology and Largo 
Caballero’s successor in May 1937. Ara- 
quistain had founded the newspaper 
Claridad (Clarity) for the revolutionary 
Caballero wing of the party that spring. 


Spanish Lenin 

In his first article, the editor revealed 
that Largo Caballero was acclaimed as 
“the Spanish Lenin”—at Moscow’s com- 
mand—because “the Communists needed 
a figurehead with prestige in Spain.” 

Then Araquistain explained why they 
turned against the Premier: he proved “to 
be excessively Leninian, too personal and 
independent, a Spaniard who wanted to 
govern his country according to the spirit 
and the interests of his fatherland and 
not to the dictates of a policy placed at 
the service of a foreign nation. That and 
no other was the meaning of the May 
1937 crisis, in which Negrin replaced Largo 
Caballero. It meant the triumph of the 
Communist policy in Spain. But the day of 
that crisis was the day the war was lost 
for the republic.” 

Largo Caballero and the Communists 
first clashed on the issue of political com- 
missars in the army, according to Ara- 
quistain. Del Vayo, as Commissar-General, 
appointed hundreds of these, mostly Com- 
munists: “The Soviet witches found in 
him an easy Macbeth.” And when Largo 
Caballero cancelled the appointments he 
“signed his death warrant.” 

The second clash was with Soviet di- 
plomacy. Araquistain told how Stalin’s am- 
bassador, Marcel Rosenberg, continually 
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tried to dictate to Largo Caballero. Final- 
ly, his patience exhausted, the Premier 
yelled to Rosenberg to leave his office. Del 
Vayo was present, as usual, as interpreter 
and “auxiliary adviser in favor of the Com- 
munist policy.” 

A third clash came in May 1937 when 
Largo Caballero, who also was War Min- 
ister, planned a drive to cut Franco’s com- 
munication lines on the Estremadura front 
in Western Spain. Araquistain wrote that 
two Communist Ministers provoked a 
Cabinet crisis shortly before the scheduled 
offensive, and Communists ordered Gen. 
José Miaja not to send help from Madrid. 
Had the drive succeeded, Largo Cabal- 
lero might have remained Premier. Instead, 
he was forced to resign. Then he planned 
a speaking tour of republican Spain, but 
after one speech in Madrid was arrested 
and confined to his Valencia residence. 


Diversion 


Once Negrin was in power, Araquistain 
wrote, Russian supplies came through again 
after having practically stopped under Lar- 
go Caballero. He added: “But, really, the 
Soviet war material was never sufficient 
. . . Stalin simply wanted to prolong our 
war sine die, to keep Mussolini and Hitler 
busy .. . In the Spanish war he only saw 
a strategic diversion.” Araquistain con- 
jectured that Stalin did not want the 
Spanish republic to win the war ‘because 
that would “irritate” Hitler and that the 
Bolshevik dictator was aiming at a pact 
with the Nazi Fiihrer. 

In The Saturday Evening Post series, 
Krivitsky disclosed that the republicans 
shipped Spanish gold to Russia, but he 
didn’t give the amount or how it went. 
Araquistain filled in the gaps: a communi- 
cation from Marcelino Pascua, Loyalist 
Ambassador in Moscow, dated Feb. 10, 
1937, stated that 510,079,529 grams of gold 
had been deposited in Russia—$573,989,- 
115, at $35 an ounce. That was about half 
the entire Spanish gold supply. And, as 
Minister of the Treasury, Negrin had the 
gold transferred from Madrid to Cartagena 
for safety, then sent to Odessa. The depos- 
it was made in the name of Largo Cabal- 
lero, Prieto, and Negrin. 

Araquistain wrote: “The gold of Spain 
was the chain that tied Negrin indissolu- 
bly to Stalin, and what tied Stalin to Negrin. 
But it was Negrin himself who forged the 
links of the chain. By doing it he could con- 
tinue in power in the republic and could 
continue as a phantom government after 
the defeat.” 

In Washington last week, del Vayo ad- 
mitted to Newsweek that he had ap- 
pointed Communist political commissars, 
but insisted he had never belonged to the 
Communist party. This week addressing a 
New York mass meeting for the benefit 
of Spanish refugees he declared: “I am 
not at all disposed to entertain the ene- 
mies of Spanish democracy with the spec- 


tacle of polemics between republicans in 
exile.” 

Negrin, also now in the United States, 
said of Araquistain’s articles: “What’s 
happened to our old friend? He has become 
so gentle, almost tender with me. In his 
letter to the Permanent Commission he de- 
scribed me as the worst, most sinister poli- 
tician in 300 years of Spanish history. 
These articles are bouquets compared with 
that!” 





Rebuff to Japan 


Powers Turn Out Bluejackets 
to Halt Settlement Squeezes 


Only 56 Americans live on or near 
Kulangsu Island, an international settle- 
ment similar to that at Shanghai, in the 
harbor of Amoy on the central coast of 
China. But last week nearly every one of 
these United States citizens had an Ameri- 
can sailor to protect him. 

On May 12, some 150 Japanese marines 
landed on Kulangsu to “restore order,” 
following the assassination of a Chinese 
official of a Japanese-sponsored puppet 
government. They demanded virtual con- 
trol of the government from the Municipal 
Council, and the council appealed for help. 

As usual, the United States and Britain 
entered a fruitless protest in Tokyo. But 
this time they also backed up their words 
with guns. On May 17 four British war- 
ships arrived at Kulangsu and promptly 
landed 42 sailors—exactly the number of 
Japanese remaining in the settlement. At 
the same time two American ships put 
42 men ashore, and the next day 42 sail- 
ors from a French cruiser reinforced them. 
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Sir Percy Noble, commander of the British 
squadron, then delivered an ultimatun 
announcing the allied forces would stay at 
Kulangsu as long as the Japanese did. 

A Japanese diplomatic offensive againg 
Shanghai’s International Settlement als 
suffered a major check. Washington fp. 
plied to a note from Tokyo requesting re. 
form of Shanghai’s government—an( 
much greater rights for Tokyo—with , 
flat rejection. And it tartly observed that 
Chinese terrorism would be more effective. 
ly curbed when Japan returned the Hong. 
kew section—seized at the beginning of 
the war and now a notorious vice center— 
to the International Settlement. London 
immediately backed up Washington by 4 
similar turn-down. 

This firm Anglo-American action called 
forth a barrage of threats from Tokyo, 
but it heartened International Settlement 
officials in Shanghai. As a warning to the 
Japanese of what an invasion of the 
Shanghai settlement would mean, they 
mobilized their entire military man power 
for 24 hours—French sailors, British Army 
troops, American Marines, the Volunteer 
Corps, bearded Sikhs, and Russian and 
Chinese police. And they invalidated any 
Japanese protest in advance by using the 
troops for a house-to-house search for 
Chinese terrorists. Then they suspended 
four papers which had printed an address 
by Chiang Kai-shek. As if symbolizing 
Japan’s lowered prestige, the yen plunged 
in value to 5 per cent below China’s dol- 
lar (16 cents). 





Significance 

Only 3% per cent of China’s imports 
and exports pass through Amoy, while 22 
per cent pour in and out of Shanghai. But 
the similarity of the international settle- 
ments in these places made it possible for 
Tokyo to use unimportant Kulangsu as a 
test case for action against the enormously 
wealthy concessions at Shanghai. Wash- 
ington and London accepted the challenge 
and made it clear that any such action 
against Shanghai would be resisted—prob- 
ably by force. 

Army extremists have urged Japan to 
take over the Shanghai International Set- 
tlement because many Chinese leaders 
have made it their headquarters and di- 
rected guerrilla and terrorist activities 
from it. So far Tokyo has been able to 
hold this military faction in check. But 
now the extremists have an even more 
powerful reason for action. Japan’s am- 
bitious schemes for exploiting North and 
Central China depend on a new managed 
currency based on the yen and backed by 
little or no gold reserve. As long as this 
paper cannot be traded in a free market 
its value can be maintained. But Shanghai 
provides just such a market, where the 
yen itself is heavily discounted and the 
Japanese puppet currencies badly under- 
mined, thus making it almost impossible 
for Japan to make a profit on its invasion. 
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Newsweek photos by Pat Terry 


Mass-produced sculpture: (1) Maurice Glickman’s ‘Tennis 
Player’ and ‘Abstraction’ by Oronzio Maldarelli—both of cast stone; 
(2) Alice Decker’s ‘Curled Sleeping Kitten’ (carved walnut) and ‘Sleep- 


ing Kitten’ (carved mahogany); (3) ‘Child drinking, carved mahogany 
by William Zorach, and France Epping’s ‘Scrubwoman’ (hard plaster); 
(4) Alice Decker’s ‘Penguin,’ carved from solid teak. 





ART 





Mass-Produced Sculpture: 
‘Edition’ Practice is Developed 
to Bring Prices Down 


Because an original sculpture by a first- 
rate artist costs upward of $150 (and “up- 
ward” easily runs to thousands) , few citi- 
zens can afford good sculpture for their 
homes and gardens. The situation is even 
harder on the artists, who must therefore 
earn their living from a few fat commis- 
sions. 

Last week a new Manhattan gallery 
launched a plan designed to lift public and 
sculptors alike off the horns of this dilem- 
ma. The Robinson Galleries offered signed 
works by William Zorach, Chaim Gross, 
Robert Laurent, Warren Wheelock, and 
ten other contemporary Americans at 
prices ranging from $10 to $97. In size, 
the sculptures—in wood, cast stone, plas- 
ter, and terra cotta—are scaled to city 
apartments and unpretentious homes; 


» “ 


Maurice Glickman’s “Tennis Player,” larg- 
est in the show, stands 184% inches. The 25 
sculptures are offered in editions limited 
roughly from 100 to 300 copies, depending 
on the medium and the sculptor’s wishes. 

The clue to the low prices lies in that 
word “editions” and in mass-production 
methods. Two years ago George and 
Gladys Robinson, lawyers also interested 
in art, redecorated their New York apart- 
ment and began searching for good sculp- 
ture at reasonable prices. Research into 
sculptural techniques brought home to the 
Robinsons what few laymen realize—the 
big role anonymous craftsmen play in the 
production of most sculpture. 

If the figure is in metal, mechanics may 
cast any number of identical “originals” 
in the mold constructed from the artist’s 
plaster model (legally, the first casting is 
the original) . Sometimes the sculptor whose 
finished work is in stone or marble never 
touches the medium: stonecutters use a 
machine on the principle of the pantograph 
to scale the final version up or down from 
the plaster working model. Only if the 
figure is in wood or plaster is it likely that 
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the artist himself did all the work from 
start to finish. 

Whatever the practice, “editions” can 
be cast or cut to any figure desired. But 
because the artists sign Robinson Galleries” 
limited editions, reproduction standards 
must be high—craftsmen responsible for 
the “replicas” are instructed to consider 
each piece an original work of art. 

Sculptors represented at the gallery— 
which the Robinsons operate as a side line 
to their law practice—are enthusiastic sup- 
porters of the idea; others of equal stand- 
ing shied away from the venture. But if 
it succeeds, sculpture—heretofore a near 
monopoly of rich private citizens and big 
public institutions—may become as popu- 
lar with art lovers of modest incomes as 
good color reproductions of oil paintings 
and popularly priced unlimited editions of 
original etchings. 





RADIO 
FCC Urged to Delay Setting 


of Standards for Television 





For many months American manufac- 
turers of television equipment have been 
bedeviled by lack of uniform standards 
in the industry. In consequence, with tele- 
vision becoming an established fact, the 
Radio Manufacturers Association has 
pleaded with the FCC Television Com- 
mittee for approval of various proposed 
standards so as to end confusion. 

This week, answering the request, the 
committee issued a number of recommen- 
dations to the FCC. But, adopting the view 
that the industry is “still too undevelop- 
ed” to be standardized arbitrarily, the re- 
port advised the FCC neither to approve 
nor disapprove proposed standards, sim- 
ply because further research and experi- 
ment should remain unhampered. 

Among other recommendations: that the 
FCC refuse to hold public hearings on pro- 
posed standards “at this early stage of de- 
velopment”; that a definite licensing pol- 
icy be withheld, owing to “a potential 
dearth of channels for television” and in- 
sufficient information on interference from 
other electrical devices. 

In addition, besides pointing out that 
“the patent situation is chaotic,” the com- 
mittee held that the small number of re- 
ceivers in operation today made it impos- 
sible to judge what rules would eventually 
be to the public’s interest. 


§ When the FCC network-monopoly in- 
vestigation adjourned last month after run- 
ning since Nov. 14 (Newsweek, Nov. 28, 
1938), only two things were left undone: 
recalling a few witnesses for cross-examina- 
tion, and interpreting the 8,490 pages of 
accumulated testimony that entailed the 
appearance of 101 witnesses and 30 law- 
yers and cost an estimated $500,000. 
Last week the first witness to have been 
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‘ 
At a luncheon late last year in Mr. 
§ Jack Dempsey’s popular beanery, a 
4 young heavyweight fighter named Lou 
Nova sat and contemplated the ruins 
of his beefsteak in silent embarrass- 
ment while Mr. Dempsey and his old 
sparring partner, Mr. Gene Tunney, 
made him the subject of a tear-jerking 
sermon, in shifts. 

“It saddens this old heart,” said Mr. 
Tunney, in part, “to see a promising 
4 lad pushed along too fast in his chosen 
profession and sacrificed upon the altar 
| of managerial ambition.” 

‘ “How true!” murmured Mr. Dempsey. 
| “Tt moves me deeply,” continued Mr. 
§ Tunney, brushing aside a manly tear, 
“to behold a young man sent to the 
$ slaughter from motives of greed and 
self-interest.” 

“Tsk! tsk!” said Mr. 
“Make mine the same.” 

“Nova,” said Mr. Tunney solemnly, 
“you are young and misguided. You 
have much to learn. You do not belong 
in the same ring with a seasoned and 
bloodthirsty killer like Tommy Farr.” 

“You said it,” remarked Mr. Demp- 

sey. 
At this point Ray Carlen, Nova’s 
$ manager, was unable to contain himself 
any longer. He rose to his feet and 
snapped back at the two ex-heavy- 
weight champions of the world. 

“You guys are talking a lot of guff, 

and you know it!” he said. “Tommy 
Farr is 48 kinds of a bum, and you 
know it. Nova will murder him. And 
when I want any advice about han- 
dling my boy, I will go somewheres 
else for it.” 
A few days later Nova met Farr, the 
§ dogged Welshman, in the ring, beat 
him handily, and in one round, the 
§ fourteenth, whaled him at will with 
both hands. It was not a very close 
fight, once Nova found the range. 

Nova fights Max Baer in New York 
June 1, the winner to meet Joe Louis 
later this summer for the champion- 
ship. And Carlen, a gnarled, tough, 
earnest little fellow who bought Nova’s 
contract cheap on the Coast, still swears 
{ 


Dempsey. 


that he will have the boy ready for 
each test, as each test comes along. 
“Last fall, for instance,” says Carlen, 
$ “I would never of matched him with 
Louis, not if it meant a million dollars. 
He wasn’t ready. But he was ready for 





Out of a Book 


{ by JOHN LARDNER 


Farr. I knew he could lick Farr. Now 
he’s ready for Baer, and he'll lick him. 
And by September, he'll be ready for 
Louis.” 

If serious application will turn this 
trick, Carlen is correct, for Nova ap- 
plies himself like a mustard plaster to 
every problem of fighting technique 
and strategy. He may be “getting it 
out of a book,” as they say in Cauli- 
flower Alley, but the book is never out 
of his hands. 

Nova resembles Tunney himself in 
many ways—serious, bookish, interested 
in money and then in culture and a 
place in the polite world, using the 
fight business as a means to an end. 
Like Tunney, he is a “made” fighter 
rather than a natural fighter. He doesn’t 
hit particularly hard, and his footwork 
is still awkward. But he works all the 
time, and work was 60 per cent of 
Tunney’s genius, too. The rest was a 
cool head. 

Nova trains at Nyack, N. Y., at the 
country club, physical-culture camp, 
and boardinghouse for elephants con- 
ducted by Dr. Pierre Bernard, alias 
Oom the Omnipotent, alias the Loving 
Guru of the Tantricks. 

The Loving Guru is quite a fellow. 
Originating, by all accounts, in Chi- 
cago, and practicing later in Seattle, he 
speaks Hindustani without an accent 
and dabbles in yoga, real estate, base- 
ball, politics, and purification. Follow- 
ing a minor police scandal in New York 
City some 25 years ago, he shifted his 
cult up the Hudson River a piece to 
Nyack, where it has flourished ever 
since. 

Loath to overlook a cultural bet of 
any kind, Nova has plowed painstak- 
ingly through Oom the Omnipotent’s 
books on yoga. He has also learned to 
tie himself into six or seven of the 
standard yoga knots. But Oom doesn’t 
train him. This task is in the hands of 
a competent professional, Ray Arcel, 
who, like most of the young man’s staff, 
has a deep faith in Nova’s destiny. It’s 
his deadly earnestness that seems to 
get them. 

“He'll sweat till he has that title,” ? 
says Arcel. “You can’t stop him.” 

Maybe not. If Baer and Louis, be- 
tween them, can’t stop him, Mr. Gene 
Tunney will probably be glad to eat 
Ray Carlen’s hat, with sugar and cream. 
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called originally was the first to be rr. 
called—David Sarnoff, RCA president. 
A high light of his concluding opinion was 
a statement that normal competition be. 
tween networks dispenses with the need 
of supervision by the government. 

“Who’s doing the kicking?” he asked, 
“The American public isn’t kicking. It’s 
getting the best and freest service in the 
world.” 
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Horse Show-by-the-Sea:; 
Atlantic City’s 7-Acre Arena 
Draws Equine Beauty Contest 


A good many horsy folk whose hobby js 
showing off their splendid steeds in a ring 
contend that the year’s most attractive 
equine beauty contest is not the well- 
known National Show in New York City 
but the annual display of horseflesh at 
Atlantic City. The 8 miles of beach along 
the Boardwalk at the New Jersey resort 
provide an ideal stretch for conditioning 
the horses each morning. And the contests 
themselves take place in what in many 
ways is America’s most remarkable indoor 
sport palace. 

The $15,000,000 Atlantic City Auditori- 
um covers 7 acres and seats 70,000 people. 
The arena is so large that Babe Ruth’s 
longest home run wouldn’t travel from one 
end of the hall to the other. It’s the only 
place indoors in the nation where regula- 
tion full-sized football can be—and is— 
played each fall; and not one pillar stands 
in the main hall to stymie a spectator’s 
panoramic view. 

This ideal setting last week attracted 
leading exhibitors from all over the coun- 
try. Among the prominent owners in the 
saddle were Mrs. John Hay (Jock) Whit- 
ney and Mrs. James B. Johnson Jr. The 
eighth annual Atlantic City Horse Show 
was the first of the year at which all 
classes were represented: hunters, harness 
horses, jumpers, and saddle horses—and 
the vast auditorium was _picturesquely 
landscaped with spring blooms, while 
promenades were bordered with grass, 
evergreens, and flower beds. A social high 
spot of the week took place following one 
of the early performances—a supper dance 
at the Hotel Claridge for exhibitors. 

At the final session—when competitors 
vied for the richest prizes—blue ribbons 
were allotted as follows: Miss Mary V. 
Fisher’s Flirtation Walk, winner of the 
Hotel Traymore $1,000 championship for 
five-gaited saddle horses; Mr. and Mrs. 
‘villiam B. MacColl’s Stonehedge Crusad- 
er, the Hotel Ambassador $1,000 cham- 
pionship for hackney harness ponies; Mrs. 
Loula Long Combs’ Captivation, the Ho- 
tel Chalfonte-Haddon Hall $1,000 cham- 
pionship for harness horses; Dr. and Mrs. 
Edgar Mayer’s Bartender, the Hotel 
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champion open jumper 


Mayer's Kingvulture, Patricia du Pont’s entry, winner 
of the $1,000 Hotel Dennis stake for jumpers 


Newsweek photos by Pat Terry 


Leading owners competing at the seaside show included Mrs. John Hay Whitney 


(left); Mrs. James B. Johnson Jr., formerly Frances Dodge (center); and Mary V. Fisher 
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Marlborough-Blenheim open jumper cham- 
pionship, and Miss Patricia du Pont’s 
Kingvulture, the $1,000 Hotel Dennis stake 
for hunters. In this last event the favorite, 
Holystone, an eight-year-old son of Man 
o” War, had a disastrous knockdown. 





Leapfrogs 


The first man to lift frog jumping from 
obscurity to its proper place in the sun was 
Mark Twain, who immortalized “The 
Jumping Frog of Calaveras County.” As 
Twain told it, a frog named Dan’l Web- 
ster, owned and backed by Jim Smiley, was 
far and away the leading leaper in the Cal- 
ifornia Gold Rush town of Angels Camp— 
until the day a rival owner filled Dan’l’s 
stomach full of quail shot. 

In 1928, promoters of the still-active 
mining town of Angels Camp suddenly 
awakened to the fact that they’d been miss- 
ing an obvious publicity chance. Reviving 
frog jumping, with official records and 
prizes as bait, they called for an invasion 
of frogs and set up formal rules: (1) no 
shot stuffing, but each entry, after being 
placed in the center of a ring, may be prod- 
ded gently by his owner; (2) however far 
from the start the frog travels in three 
hops, regardless of direction, shall be meas- 
ured as his distance. 

Since then bigger and better frogs have 
jumped faster and farther—a series cul- 
minating last year in the remarkable feat 
of Zip, owned by 11-year-old Eddie Rob- 
inson of Stockton, Calif. Zip set a “world’s” 
record at 15 feet 10 inches, winning $100 
first money. 

At last week’s championship, rain cut 
the attendance far below normal—10,000 
instead of the usual 30,000—and limited 
the entries to 400 frogs, mostly from local 
ponds. The best mudder and 1939 cham- 
pion turned out to be Santa Cruz, entry of 
John Segurdson, Santa Cruz, Calif., who 
leapfrogged 14 feet 9 inches. 

Tips for frog breeders: As a rule Mr. 
Frog jumps best when four or five years 
old. His best season is the spring. Don’t 
waste time on Mrs. Frog. The ladies are 
never good jumpers. Only about one frog 
in twenty can jump well, and you can’t 
teach the others how. But they'll do better 
if starved a few days before a contest and 
kept in a small, dark, moist box. The best 
foods: vegetables and insects. If your frog 
jumps backward, there’s nothing necessar- 
ily wrong. Some jump forward, some 
backward—and, some, alas, straight up in 
the air, landing exactly where they came 
from. 





Handball Demon 


Believe it or vice versa, but 5 per cent 
of the United States population (which 
means 6,500,000 Americans) play hand- 
ball, At least that’s the claim of Arthur M. 
Wehrmann, National A,A.U. chairman and 


leading authority on the game. The sport’s 
most sizzling hotbeds are New York, Chi- 
cago, Los Angeles, and San Francisco. 

Far and away the most skillful player, 
the undisputed champion of all these hand- 
ballers, is Joseph Peter Platak, a Chicago 
hotel auditor. Last week 111 players, rep- 
resenting every state in the union, took 
part in the four-wall national champion- 
ship at the Olympic Club, San Francisco. 
After six days of volleys, cross-court shots, 
and lobs, Joe Platak survived on top for 
the fifth straight year—a_ cons‘stency 
streak surpassing any in handball’s history. 
Prior to Platak’s rise, the sport’s ace of 
modern times was Al Banuet, who intro- 
duced the closed-fist style of hitting the 
ball and won three consecutive titles from 
1929 through 1931 before turning to pro- 
fessional boxing. 

Naturally lefty, Platak set about learn- 
ing to smack the ball right-handed when 
he was a youngster, and today the 30- 
year-old blond Lithuanian is one of the 
few ambidextrous players. Known as a 
hitter on the courts and nicknamed “Mus- 
cles,” he stands a solid 5 feet 9 and weighs 
175 pounds. Fast on his feet, graceful yet 
powerful, the Chicagoan looks every inch 
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Joe Platak, handball champ again 


the perfect athlete who would probably 
have stood out in any sport he concentrat- 
ed on seriously. His only other interest, 
however, is baseball, and he’d rather watch 
it than play. 

“Muscles” believes handball requires 
the very tops in physical condition. “Any 
sports expert knows,” he says, “that hand- 
ball requires more stamina and endurance 
than any other form of athletics. Foot- 
ball isn’t in the same class.” 

The champion trains rigorously, but 
after a hard match he has several times 
been known to go off on a soda-pop bend- 
er, chain-sipping as many as ten bottles 
in a stretch. 
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SPORT NOTES 


Rowine: The Harvard-Yale 4-mile ogy. 
pulling duet at New London, Conn., June 
23, will be something more than one of 
those Ivy League classics. It will definitely 
settle the championship of the East (pro. 
vided Harvard beats Cornell this wee, 
end), for both Harvard and Yale crey, 
are unheaded. Last week Harvard won the 
Adams Cup on the Charles River, Boston, 
from Navy and Penn, while Yale led Coy. 
nell and Princeton on Carnegie Lake, N.J. 


Track: Individually, the week’s track 
hero was big Bill Watson, who closed oyt 
his college career at Michigan by Winning 
three events in the outdoor Big Ten cham. 
pionship for the third consecutive year, 
The husky Negro took the broad jump, 
shot put, and discus throw, pace-setting 
Michigan to the team title for the third 
straight time . . . In the East, at New 
Haven, Conn., track officials studied moves 
following the Heptagonal Games (Ivy 
League championship) locked themselves 
behind doors, added, subtracted, tried long 
division, and eventually came up with the 
verdict that Cornell won first place over 
Harvard by 1% point, 46 3/7 to 45 13/14 
... In Seattle, Wash., Southern California 
easily ran off with its fourth successive 
Pacific Coast Conference track and field 
title, bettering six conference records and 
piling up 67 points, 22 more than its 
nearest rival, Stanford. 


Barter: Coffee for a soccer player! 
That’s the deal which Pedro Novaes, presi- 
dent of a Rio de Janeiro athletic club, was 
trying to swing last week. He offered sey- 
eral of Brazil’s excess sacks to Italy for a 
star player, but got no immediate action. 


Bettinc: New York, the only one of 24 
horse-racing states which still sticks to the 
bookie system of wagering, finally seems 
headed for the popular pari-mutuel ma- 
chines. The legislature last week passed a 
bill in favor of pari-mutuels, and the mat- 
ter will be put up for a voters’ referendum 
next fall. Even opponents of the measure 
see little hope of defeating it. If it carries, 
the state expects to gain some $5,000,000 
in new revenue. 


BaseBaLu: A “Pitchometer” or “Pitch- 
ing Speed Meter” will be introduced by 
The Cleveland Plain Dealer to Indian 
fans this week end. The machine, accord- 
ing to its sponsors, can test the relative 
speed of such fast flingers as Bob Feller, 
Buck Newsom, Jack Wilson, Red Ruffing, 
and Lefty Grove. The “Pitchometer” \s 
portable, and Ohio fans will be given the 
chance to compare their steam with that 
of the big-league stars . . . Lagging four 
years behind the National League, the 
American League finally unfuiled its first 
after-dark drama last week, Cleveland 
topping the Philadelphia Athletics ™ 
Shibe Park, Philadelphia, 8-3 . . . At % 
minutes to 9 on a cold windy evening last 
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"-_ Oil-drop puppets cavort on 3-dimensional sets in ‘Pete-Roleum and His Cousins,’ a N.Y. Fair movie attraction 
vy 
i week, a National League contest was still the inadequacies of the past. At these “Mickey's Surprise Party” (National Bis- 
th the in progress, but it won’t go down ia the fairs, for the first time, pictures are not cuit Co.)—Walt Disney's first commercial. 
yoiie books as a night game for it began in mid- only a salient attraction, but in many Chrysler has an ingenious three-dimen- 
Pog afternoon. With the moon about to rise cases among the “must sees.” sional film on auto making (narration by 
fornia over Wrigley Field, the Chicago Cubs and Despite delays caused by labor difficul- Maj. Edward Bowes) which is seen 
sides Brooklyn Dodgers, deadlocked at 9-9, quit ties and the assembling of equipment and through individual polaroid viewers, passed 
! field after nineteen innings—the longest major- reels, New York’s sprawling Big Show is out by the company. Macfadden Publica- 
yor league game in five years. already projecting a large number of the tions shows a full-length Hollywood-made 
n its estimated 1,800 to 2,000 films scheduled feature which depicts a day in the life of 
for eventual exhibition. At all of them ad- an American family. Edgar A Guest stars 
ENTERTAIN MEN T mission is free, and an idea of their im- in films sponsored by a finance company. 
layer! portance may be gained from the fact One of the best of the commercials is 
presi- Film Fare at the Fairs: _ that they account for 6,500 of the 40,000 Joseph Losey’s “Pete-Roleum and His 
», Was re . amusement seats on the breezy meadows. Cousins,” shown at the Petroleum In- 
| sey- Vast Variety Provided at Both Pictures are now being shown or will be dustry Exhibition. This is perhaps the 
for a N. Y. and San Francisco shown in 22 buildings. They fall into three most ambitious puppet film ever made in 
tion. categories: foreign and state presentations, America. In Technicolor, it employs 50 
of 24 Thomas A. Edison’s magic little kineto- “sustaining” programs of the fair adminis- _three-dimensional sets. The heads and 
tthe scope, father of the motion picture, was tration, and commercials. bodies of the puppets, of which there are 
a eagerly sought as a gate getter for Chi- Two-thirds of the 26 American states 40, are shaped like oil drops. They consist 
-— cago’s Columbian Exposition in 1893, but and one territory (Puerto Rico) and of of flexible armatures with rubber skin 
sed a it was not ready. Fair impresarios had to the foreign nations at the New York fair faces that can assume any expression. 
mat- wait until the Cotton States Exposition plan screenings. In its own building the Hanns Eisler and Oscar Levant did the 
1dum (at Atlanta in 1895) to exhibit the peep- Federal government will present “These musical score. , 
asure show device. As it was, they were disap- [United States”—1 hour and 20 minutes of Likewise at the other end of the con- 
rries, pointed. Spectators evinced scant interest excerpts from notable feature pictures tinent, some 200 projectors click a crowd- 
0,000 in the machine or in the crude hand-col- tracing the last 150 years of the nation’s catching obbligato to visitors at San Fran- 
ored film* it showed—“Annabelle-the- history. The various film companies con-  cisco’s gay Treasure Island. The films— 
. Dancer.” tributed the scenes; Cecil B. de Mille did about half color, half black and white— 
itch- Although the motion picture captured the editing. range from travelogue to cartoon. Here 
f by public fancy after the turn of the century, Among features scheduled by the New again, commercial exhibits lead the parade 
dian each succeeding great exposition had hard- York fair corporation itself is a four-reel- of novelties: 
vord- ly more than a modicum of films. Even er, “The City,” a remarkable candid-type Mickey Mouse saves the day when 
= down to the recent Chicago fair in 1933- social study sponsored by the American Minnie burns the biscuits in the same 
34 the celluloid contribution was relative- [nstitute of Planners. Its production staff National Biscuit Co. picture shown in 
fing ly unimportant; the usual dry-as-dust jncludes Pare Lorentz, Creator of “The New York; a film by Pabco, a building- 
“ travelogues, documentaries, and other in- Plow That Broke the Plains” and “The material firm, shows wooden puppets 
i. stitutional fodder. River.” erecting and furnishing a house; Hills 
a RB Ang remained for the New York Commercial exhibitors at New York Bros. Coffee turns its talkie aromatic by 
the a. a ote a somewhat smaller have spared no effort to draw and hold spraying coffee fumes into the theater at 
first oe Decins ns Gate Exposition fe “- the otherwise eye-dazzled public. Old-time appropriate times; Peace & War, Inc., an 
ad icisco to make up in one swoop for hokum is forgotten for novelty, trick ef- anti-war organization, shows a 1918 bat- 
. ; fects, animated cartoons, unique pro-_ tlefield documentary. 
Thomas Armat and C. Francis Jenkins also jections, theme songs, color, and even Not to be outdone, the California Min- 
t 20 exhibited films at Atlanta, projecting them with : ; ‘ Exhibi ath f the 1 t 
last the beater-projector, the principle of which still  TOM#@nce. ing Exhibit—with one of the larges 


8 used. 


Even Mickey Mouse is on deck in 





theaters on the island—gives a continuous 
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THEATER WEEK 





A Pair of Finnegans 


by GEORGE JEAN NATHAN 


An evanescent little turkey called 
Day IN THE Sun, by the Messrs. Sam- 
mis and Heyn, provided Mr. Taylor 
Holmes with an opportunity to display 
himself briefly in the species of role so 
often fatuously yearned for by ageing 
actors desirous of re-wooing a no long- 
er affectionate box-office. The role in 
question, which you have experienced 
on an average of at least twice a year 
for the last four decades, is of the kid- 
ney habitually described by everybody 
but the man in the box-office and the 
few paying customers as “lovable.” 
That is to say, it presents some old 
hambo, once and long ago a favorite, 
as a character who bores everyone on 
the stage and almost everyone in the 
auditorium to death with his wholesale 
warm-heartedness and oppressive geni- 
ality but who, in the hambo’s private 
vanity and the eyes of congenital the- 
atrical sentimentalists, theoretically re- 
flects the theoretically noble spirit that 
is the hambo himself in person. 

The role, while always fundamentally 
the same, takes on several superficial 
variations. Often it is that of a gentle 
old idler with an absurd hobby of one 
sort or another who sorely tries the 
patience of the family with his habit of 
coming to dinner without his shoes on 
and of hiding his bottle in the cuckoo 
clock but who finally, to his own and 
everyone else’s surprise, contrives to 
lift the mortgage on the house by out- 
witting Ichabod Perkins, the shyster 
lawyer. Sometimes it is that of an old 
waster, chronically wozzled with gin, 
who drives his old maid sister and his 
young daughter half-crazy with his fool 
inventions, one of which, however, turns 
out in the last act to be worth eight 
million dollars. And on occasion, par- 
ticularly if it is confected by an Eng- 
lish playwright, it is that of a white- 
haired old codger who was something 
of a gay dog in his earlier days, who 
still dons full evening dress even when 
dining alone, who offers frequent tender 
toasts in rich old port to the portraits 
in oil of his deceased sweetheart, Lady 
Diana Fitzgoldberg, and of Flying 
Heels, his favorite jumper, and who— 
without letting her know he is her fa- 
ther—beneficently looks after the future 
well-being of his beautiful young ward 
Daphne. 

Mr. Holmes pleasured himself with a 
slight paraphrase of No. 1, to wit, the 
shiftless old hobby gent. The play con- 


taining the role was rubbish and the 
role itself duly and fearfully depressed 
the mood of everybody in sight but 
Mr. Holmes. 


A second finnegan was THe Brown 
Danuse, by Burnet Hershey. If a more 
completely stenciled dose of stage do- 
ings, even in the way of an anti-Nazi 
play, has been exhibited on a local plat- 
form, I must have been reviewing one 
of the innumerable versions of the 
“Day in the Sun” theme at the time 
and missed it. What you again got for 
your money was the routine straight- 
faced vaudeville embracing everything 
from the old set-up of ignominious and 
brutal Swastikers against gentle and 
noble souls of the antecedent order, 
the old wham of the proud young wom- 
an who is ready to sacrifice herself 
to a Nazi official by way of saving her 
brother from the tortures of a concen- 
tration camp, the injunction to cease 
playing the music of Mendelssohn be- 
cause he wasn’t an Aryan, the hiding 
of an escaped prisoner in milady’s bou- 
doir, and—among twenty or thirty oth- 
er such rubber-stamps—the final con- 
founding of the Nazi villain when he 
discovers he is of Jewish blood. As to 
this last, it seems to have become as 
inevitable a part of the anti-Nazi drama 
as the arrival of the Marines, the last- 
minute pardon from the Governor, or 
the mortgage-lifting race horse was of 
the anti-two-dollar drama of the early 
Nineties. (Suggested relevant title for 
two anti-Nazi plays out of every three: 
“Goose in Waltz Step.”) 


P ermit me now relievingly to her- 
ald in advance a play script I have just 
scrutinized and which in stage produc- 
tion will, I believe, turn out to be a de- 
light of the next theatrical season. It is 
the work of William Saroyan; it is a 
much better play than even his gratify- 
ing “My Heart’s in the Highlands”; it is 
one of the most original orchestrations 
of humor and pity that I have passed 
an eye over in some time; and it is 
warm with the beat and glow of fresh 
and alive dramatic writing. Its title is 
“The Time of Your Life,” which is no 
good. I offer its author a possibly more 
suitable one: “Sunset Sonata,” for that 
is exactly what his play is. I shall tell 
you more of his healthy achievement 
anon. 











all-day performance with numerous films 
showing the story of asbestos, aluminum, 
nickel, etc. A seven-reeler showing how 
steel is shaped—running an hour and te, 
minutes—caps the show. 





Detective Gracie 


Ordinarily, the name used in connee. 
tion with a murder case connotes the vic. 
tim, but in THe Gracire ALLEN Murppgp 
Case, Gracie is the detective, not the 
corpse. Under the egis of Paramount this 
celluloid version of the late S. S. Van 
Dine’s novel of the same name actually 
emerges with three murders. Two of them 
are plain, gory killings—though among the 
smoothest that ever crimsoned a movie 
screen. The third is symbolic, supplied by 
the screwball radio comic herself as she 
murders the script with her inanities. 

The chatterbox Gracie bumps into the 
first murder—that of an escaped convict 
—at a picnic and promptly turns the dis- 
trict attorney’s office and the police de- 
partment upside down. She has the officials 
tearing their hair when the second foul 
deed—the murder of the convict’s secret 
bride—occurs under her sniffing nose. But 
despite this madcap scramble she helps to 
solve the crimes with engaging naiveté 
and bewilderment, managing on the side 
to sing “Snug as a Bug in a Rug”—very 
delightfully, too. 

Warren William, as Philo Vance, has 
done better in the role of the detective 
Perry Mason of Erle Stanley Gardner's 
stories, although his attempt at a serious 
portrayal is no cinch considering that he is 
opposite the bubbling Gracie. H. B. War- 
ner and Jerome Cowan, as co-villains, 
Kent Taylor, the innocent suspect of the 
double crime, and Ellen Drew, who pro- 
vides the picture’s dash of romance, are al- 
most snowed under by the ubiquitous star, 
whose glib tongue works in every sequence. 
It works so much, in fact, that the best 
test of this film is whether or not the 
movie-goer likes Gracie Allen and _ her 
zany type of humor. 





SCREEN OPENINGS 


Tue Kw From Kokomo (Warner 
Brothers) : A fight manager (Pat O’Brien), 
looking for a new champion after losing 
his up-and-coming pugilist (Maxie Rosen- 
bloom) by an ill-judged bet, digs up the 
Kid from Kokomo (Wayne Morris) . When 
the Kid hesitates to leave home for fear 
that his missing mother may one day 
reappear to reclaim him, the manager 
provides a bogus mother (May Robson) 
and starts a merry tour. This broad 
burlesque on mother love and the prize 
ring is overdrawn but gay, with Miss 
Robson shouldering more than her share of 
the better acting. Joan Blondell is fetching 
as the fight manager’s sweetheart. Jane 
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Wyman, Sidney Toler, Ed Brophy, Stanley 
Fields. 


Tue Gme_ From Mexico (RKO-Radio) : 
Slapstick and spitfire combine to make 
this picture a typical Lupe Velez vehicle. 
The peppery Mexican star plays the role 
of a fiery little fiesta singer who is spotted 
in Mexico by a radio executive (Donald 
Woods) and brought to New York. Leon 
Errol, Linda Hayes, Donald MacBride, 
Elisabeth Risdon, Ward Bond. 














MUSIC 





The Cherry Blossom Ballet: 
Japanese Dancers a Sensation 
in American Appearances 


Kipling to the contrary, East and West 
met head on last month in San Francisco, 
to the mutual delight of both parties. 
When the Cherry Blossom Ballet made its 
recent American debut at the War Me- 
morial Opera House, this remarkable 
troupe of 40 dancing Japanese girls scored 
such a hit that they were promptly booked 
for appearances elsewhere. Last Sunday, 
swirling through ancient and modern steps 
in a symphony of color, they opened an 
engagement at the New York World’s 
Fair, scheduled to perform three times a 
day for a two-week period. Then, further 
delaying their original plan to return at 
once to their homeland, they will tour sev- 
eral other large American cities. 

The ballet is outstanding for the deli- 
cate beauty of its performers, headed by 
Savo Hukuko and Kusabue Yosiko. But 
not the least of its attractions is the fact 
that it mingles the culture of two hemi- 
spheres. The exotic stateliness of Nippo- 
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nese movement alternates with the fast- 
stepping footwork of New York and Holly- 
wood. Some of the dances in the repertory 
of the Cherry Blossom Ballet—such as 
“Hikone Byobu”—have the antique grace 
of brocaded figures that have silently 
stepped off a Japanese screen, swaying and 
smiling; others proceed snappily, with all 
the gusto and precision of the jazz age. 

There is similar and vivid contrast in 
the costuming. Set against the lavish ele- 
gance of flowing kimonos, dazzlingly ornate 
and sumptuously colored, are dances in 
abbreviated modern garb in which the per- 
formers go into Western World steps that 
have picked up many a hint from Ameri- 
can movies. 

Again, the musical background is a 
strange commingling of cultures. Lending 
variety to an orchestra of Occidental in- 
struments are such native devices as the 
samisen and koto.* The music itself, com- 
posed by Japanese musicians and directed 
by a Japanese conductor, is predominantly 
Oriental, however—a quality intensified 
by characteristic offstage stick beatings 
and floor thumpings. 

This telescoping of East and West is 
matched by an innovation in casting of 
the sexes. In the classical Japanese Kabuki 
theater, women’s parts are traditionally 
played be men. The Cherry Blossom cast 
is entirely female, however, so all male 
parts are played by women. The 23 men 
in the troupe are assigned to purely techni- 
cal details—six of them, for example, being 
needed just to take care of the wigs. 

Recent years have brought many 
changes in the traditional Japanese the- 





*The samisen is a three-stringed Japanese 
guitar much used by geishas and street singers. 
The koto is a _ thirteen-stringed instrument, 


similar to the ancient psaltery, that rests on 
the floor like a low table. 








Japanese visitors: the Cherry Blossom Ballet 


ater. One was the invasion by Ameri- 
can movies; another was the idea of a 
theatrical syndicate. Movies brought the 
spirit of speed and streamlined modernity, 
while the syndicate idea put big business 
into the picture. Today there are two big 
syndicates in Japan. One is Shé-Chiku, 
controlling a great bulk of movie houses 
throughout the island, as well as many 
classical Kabuki theatrical companies and 
puppet shows. The other syndicate has 
become so famous that the town in which 
it has its headquarters has become an en- 
tertainment center and theatrical mecca of 
Japan—Takarazuka. 

It was in Takarazuka, near Osaka and 
Kobe, that a Girls’ Opera School was 
founded in 1912. And it is in this school, 
attended today by some 600 almond-eyed 
teen-age students, that the Cherry Blos- 
som Ballet obtained its training. The dis- 
cipline is rigorous. The students are put 
through a strenuous five-year course that 
includes all manner of acrobatic feats and 
difficult dance stunts, from cartwheels to 
double somersaults and intricate tap steps. 
As long as they remain with the company 
they are forbidden to marry, and their 
entire life is strictly cloistered. 

Their appeal to the Japanese people is 
such that, under the direction of the ag- 
gressive president of the Takarazuka 
Theatrical Syndicate, Itizo Kobayasi, the 
Takarazuka theater is now the largest in 
the island empire. 


- _—— 





RECORD WEEK 


Braums—Alto Rhapsodie, etc. (Marian 
Anderson, Philadelphia Orchestra under 
Ormandy, University of Pennsylvania 
Male Chorus. One 10-inch and two 12-inch 
Victor records, $6.) In addition to Brahms’ 
vocal rhapsody Opus 53, the noted Negro 
singer, who has been national news this 
spring, offers three lieder—“Der Schmied” 
from Opus 19, “Dein blaues Auge” from 
Opus 59, and “Immer leiser wird mein 
Schlummer” from Opus 105. 


McDonatp (Hari); Menorri—Cake- 
walk; Overture to “Amelia Goes to the 
Ball.” (Philadelphia Orchestra under Or- 
mandy. Twelve-inch Victor record, $2.) 
A rollicking dance (from the third sym- 
phony by the lately appointed manager of 
the Philadelphia Orchestra) shares honors 
with the tuneful introduction to “Amelia” 
—the first opera by Menotti, whose most 
recent one is “The Old Maid and the 
Thief” (Newsweek, May 8). 


The Columbia History of Music by Ear 
and Eye. (Eight 10-inch Columbia records 
in album with accompanying text, $19.) 
This fifth and last album, under the editor- 
ship of Percy Scholes, completes a survey 
of music with a bird’s-eye view of compo- 
sitions in the twentieth century. Composers 
range from Elgar and Strauss, through 
Debussy and Ravel, down to Stravinsky, 
Milhaud, Hindemith, Barték, and Varese. 
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Expected : 


By Joun Roose- 
vELT and the former 
ANNE Linpsay CLark, 
their first baby—the 
President’s tenth 
grandchild — some- 
time in July. The 
young Roosevelts, 
married last June in 
Nahant, Mass., live 
in Boston, where John is employed by the 
Filene store. 





Wide World 


Birthday - 


JosepHus Danrets, United States 
Ambassador to Mexico and former Secre- 
tary of the Navy (1913-21), 77, May 18. 
“My greatest pleasure is work, so I’m 
spending the day do- 
ing that,” he com- 
mented at the em- 
bassy in Mexico City. 
Mrs. Daniels com- 
mented: “That’s the 
result of his news- 
paper training. He’s 
always worked.”’ 
Daniels is publisher 
of The Raleigh 
(N.C.) News and 


Observer. 














International 


Married: 


Georce Patmer Putnam, 52, pub- 
lisher and husband of the late Amelia 
Earhart, woman flyer lost in the Pacific 
on a 1937 world flight, and Mrs. Jean- 
Marie Consicny James, Beverly Hills 
divorcée, in Boulder City, Nev., May 21. 
It was Putnam’s third marriage; his first 
wife, Dorothy Binney of Sound Beach, 
Conn., divorced him in 1929. 


Leo (Spit) Gorcey, 22, oldest of the 
“Dead End Kids” of Broadway and mo- 
tion-picture fame, and Katuertne Mar- 





Acme 


vis, 17-year-old dancer and drama student. 
In typical Hollywood style, they “eloped” 
to Yuma, Ariz., by plane. 


Departed: 


Anpre Maurots, French author, and 
Mme. Mavrois, his wife and secretary, 
for Paris, after a tour of the United States. 











If more wives took interest in their hus- 
bands’ business, he said, there would be 
fewer divorces in America. He described 
his pattern for a perfect private secretary: 
“Efficiency, silence, patience, and culture 
. . . She mustn’t be too bad-looking, nor 
too good-looking, but better on the at- 
tractive side.” Mme. Maurois has these 
qualities, the author remarked—and in 
addition she never contradicts. 





Honored : 
MatTtrHew A. 

Henson, 72-year-old 

Negro who 30 years 


ago accompanied 
Comdr. Robert E. 


Peary and four Eski- 
mos to the North 
Pole, at a Harlem 
testimonial dinner in 
New York. Repre- 
sentatives of Federal, state, and municipal 
governments, directors and members of 
the Explorers Club (of which Henson is a 
life member), and more than 300 Negro 
civic and social leaders attended. Until 
two years ago, Henson, the only living 
American to stand at the Pole, was em- 
ployed at the local Collector of Customs 
office. Now pensioned, he lives quietly in 
New York and gives occasional lectures. 





Wide World 


Lr. Artuur F. Anpers, executive of- 
ficer of the gunboat Panay which was 
bombed in the Yangtze River, Dec. 12, 
1937, with the Navy’s Distinguished Serv- 
ice Medal. Lieutenant Anders, though 
badly injured, took command of the ma- 
chine-gun crew and the process of aban- 
doning ship when his superior officer was 


disabled. 


Ailing: 

Dr. Cuartes H. 
Mayo, 73, son of the 
founder of the Mayo 
Clinic at Rochester, 
Minn., with pneu- 
monia, at Mercy Hos- 
pital, Chicago. Three 
Chicago and two 
Rochester physicians 
are attending the 
famous surgeon. Last 
month his older 
brother, 77-year-old Dr. William J. Mayo, 
underwent a serious operation for a sub- 
acute perforating gastric ulcer. 





Culver 


Lost: 


Cuarues BackMAN, 34-year-old Swed- 
ish-born aviator, somewhere over the At- 
lantic Ocean on a 2,300-mile nonstop flight 
from Botwood, Newfoundland, to Stock- 
holm. Since his take-off May 16, no word 
has been heard of the flyer’s fate. His 
light, 90-horsepower Monocoupe plane 


(which he planned to deliver in Sweden) 
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was crowded with gas 
tanks to give him 45 
hours in the air at 
the ship’s cruising 
speed of 110 miles 
per hour. The plane 
carried neither a radio 
nor a rubber lifeboat, 
and its meager navi- 
gation instruments 
included a direction- 
al indicator and a compass. Backman, , 
partner in a Chicago painting and deco, 
rating company, had been flying for te, 
years and had 1,500 hours in the air to hjs 
credit. Previously, his longest flight had 
been a hop from Miami to Chicago. 















Internationa] 







Died: 


Joserpu F. Carr, 58, president of the 
National Professional Football League, of 
a heart attack, in Columbus, Ohio, May 
20. Leading promoter of professional 
sports, he founded and organized the foot. 
ball league in 1920 and the Americay 
Basketball League five years later. From 
1926 to 1931, Carr served as president of 
the Columbus baseball team of the Amer. 
ican Association, resigning to become pro- 
motional director of minor-league baseball, 
In six years, he raised the number of 
minor leagues from eleven to 38. 





JONATHAN E. 
BrownincG, 80, last 
of the famous gun- 
making family, fol- 
lowing an appendi- 
citis operation, in 
New Haven, Conn., 
May 16. He and his 
brothers, John and 
Matthew, as invent- 
ors and consultants developed the Brown- 
ing machine gun used during the World 
War, many of the Winchester rifles, the 
Colt automatic pistol, and the Colt ma- 
chine gun. Jonathan, who worked without 
blueprints, probably constructed more 
model firearms than any other man. Re- 
cently, he announced the development of 
a semi-automatic rifle, but refused to com- 
ment on its details. 











Wide World 


Gen. Tuomas Astiey Cuvsirt, 68, 
former Governor of Bermuda (1931-36), 
at his home in Buckinghamshire, May 19. 
Son of a British military officer, he joined 
the army in 1891, saw extensive service in 
Africa, and, during the World War, led 4 
division in France. Shortly after becoming 
Bermuda’s Governor, Sir Thomas shocked 
islanders when he broke an unwritten law 
by entertaining a Negro member of the 
House of Assembly at luncheon. His five- 
year term was marked by governmental 
economy, an increase in tourist trade (the 
island’s chief source of revenue) , the ope?- 
ing of radio-telephone service to the United 
States, and the start of construction work 
on the Bermuda airport. 
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RELIGION 





Bishop of Rome Takes Over 
the ‘Head of All the Churches’ 


The true heart of Roman Catholicism 
beats not in the Vatican or St. Peter’s 
Basilica but far across Rome, in the Palace 
and Basilica of St. John Lateran. These 
much damaged and much repaired edifices, 
siven to the church sixteen centuries ago 
he Constantine the Great, once served as 
papal residence. They are still the seat of 
the pontiff's fundamental office, the 
Bishopric of Rome. Catholics call St. 
John’s the “mother and head of all the 
churches.” 

For centuries it was traditional for 
popes soon after coronation to take formal 
possession of this Roman cathedral in a 
resplendent cavalcade across Rome. They 
rode white mules—symbolic of Christ’s 
entry into Jerusalem—until 1769, when 
Clement XIV’s mount fell under him. 
Pius IX, in 1846, rode in a coach. But 
thereafter the ancient ceremony vanished 
completely, for in 1870 Italy seized the 
Papal States, and succeeding pontiffs be- 
came voluntary “prisoners of the Vatican.” 

But now the papal imprisonment is 
history, ended by the Vatican-Italian pacts 
of 1929 (signed, appropriately enough, in 
the Lateran Palace) which restored the 
pope’s temporal power. Last week, there- 
fore, the cavaleata wormed its way across 
the city for the first time in almost a 
century. 

Throughout the 23-minute procession, 
the populace cheered the Pontiff, not only 
because of his office but because he is a 
fellow Roman. Schoolgirls tossed flowers 
under the wheels of the car. At the palace, 
Pius received the homage of the Italian 
aristocracy—represented by Prince Orsini 
—and 21 cardinals, then moved across the 
huge plaza to the church. There he heard 
pontifical mass and, from the balcony, 
pronounced a blessing. 





Pilgrimage to Lourdes 


Eighty-one years ago, a pious peasant 
girl of Lourdes, in the foothills of the 
French Pyrenees, walked into a chilly 
cave beside the river Gave de Pau. 
Bernadette Soubirous emerged an intense- 
ly excited young woman. She exclaimed 
that she had seen a figure in a niche of 
the grotto, that the vision had declared: 
“I am the Immaculate Conception,” and 
that a spring had gushed where none had 
been before. 

Bernadette, who died of tuberculosis 21 
years afterward, is now one of the best- 
known saints in the Roman Catholic 
hagiology, and the Grotto of Lourdes is 
the most famous shrine in the world. 
Yearly, 1,000,000 pilgrims converge on 
the cave from every continent. Some 
10,000 of them, afflicted by everything 






































International 


Fred Snite’s destination .. . 


from blindness to paralysis, bathe in the 
spring’s icy waters, praying for a miracu- 
lous cure. Lourdes’ staff of a dozen doctors 
certifies that about ten cases a year, rated 
medically as “incurable,” are “healed” by 
means science cannot explain. The walls of 
the grotto are lined with their discarded 
crutches. 

Last week, Lourdes became the hope of 
Fred Snite Jr., son of a Chicago small-loan 
banker. Young Snite was traveling in 
China three years ago when poliomyelitis 
struck, paralyzing him from the neck 
down. Doctors sent him back to America 
in a mechanical respirator (“iron lung”) 
which forced his inert lungs to breathe. 
That kept him alive, but no medico could 
cure him. 

Transported from his Miami, Fla., home 
with his parents, five uniformed nurses, 
two orderlies, a respirator expert, and a 
physician, Snite and his iron lung were 
carried aboard the French liner Normandie 
last Monday, headed for a nine-day visit 
to the grotto. Asked why he was making 
the journey, the young Catholic explained: 
“God can cure me, if He should so desire. 
But if it is not His will—and He surely 
knows best—then it is not mine.” 





Broun, Catholic 


Although he is a student of the Bible, 
Heywood Broun has long seemed more in- 
terested in Left-wing politics than religion. 
But this week The New York World-Tele- 
gram columnist, born an Episcopalian and 
married to a Catholic second wife, Con- 
stantina Maria Incoronata_ Fruscella 
Dooley Broun, admitted he had lately 
thought of religion a great deal: after 
lengthy instructions by Mgr. Fulton J. 
Sheen, orator and theologian of Catholic 
University in Washington, he will make 
an act: of faith and be received into the 
Roman Catholic Church. 
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SCIENCE 





Wagner Health Measure 
Branded as Menace by A.M.A.; 
22 Objections Cited 


Through centuries of practice, scien- 
tific men—and particularly doctors—have 
fought against the interference of laymen 
in the professions they have long and la- 
boriously built up. Last week, organized 
medicine, led by representatives of the 
112,210 members of the American Medical 
Association, drew up battle lines against 
what they felt to be the latest of these 
attempts to interfere with medical prin- 
ciples and practice: Sen. Robert F. Wag- 
ner’s Health Bill, introduced in Congress 
four months ago. 

While 8,000 doctors meeting in St. Louis 
for the A.M.A.’s 90th annual convention 
heard scientific papers and viewed exhibits, 
the 174 members of the House of Dele- 
gates picked up the challenge of Senator 
Wagner’s bill and hurled challenges of 
their own at Washington. Refuting the 
WPA survey on which the bill is founded 
—which states that 40,000,000 Americans 
lack adequate medical care—the delegates 
cited their own extensive survey indicat- 
ing that the number, at most, is 40,000. 

Then they unanimously adopted 22 
points of objection to the methods out- 
lined by the Wagner Bill, grouped into 

















NEWSWEEK 








Newsweek from International 


At the A. M.A. meeting: Dr. Irvin Abell, outgoing president; 
Gov. Lloyd C. Stark of Missouri; Dr. Rock Sleyster, new president 


three main categories: (1) that the bill 
proposes to make Federal medical care 
the rule rather than the exception, ignor- 
ing the unused facilities in hundreds of 
church and community general hospitals 
and neglecting to safeguard the continued 
existence of private practitioners; (2) that, 
in providing for Federal control, it pro- 
vides no method for determining the needs 
for preventive and other medical services 
for which it proposes to allot funds; (3) 
that the bill is inconsistent with the funda- 
mental principles of medical care estab- 
lished by scientific medical experience in 
that it takes medical control from the 
hands of private practitioners, who have 
built up the fortunate health conditions 
now prevailing in the United States. 

Not only did the House of Delegates at- 
tack the Wagner Bill; it inveighed against 
the Federal indictment of the A.M.A. and 
other parties for attempting to discourage 
Washington’s medical cooperative, the 
Group Health Association (NEWSWEEK, 
Jan. 2). Organized medicine has a defense 
iund estimated at $250,000 to carry this 
case to the Supreme Court if necessary. 

Meanwhile, turning to purely organiza- 
t‘onal and informative matters, physicians 
took time to applaud a speech by Dr. Irvin 
‘bell of Louisville, Ky., outgoing presi- 
Cent; greet Dr. Rock Sleyster of Wauwa- 
tosa, Wis., president for 1939-40; and make 
Dr. Nathan B. Van Etten of New York 
president-elect for 1940-41. They viewed 
exhibits including models showing diseases 
of the neck, plastic-surgery operations and 
other techniques. Four Johns Hopkins doc- 
tors received a gold medal for their treat- 
ment of Addison’s disease (an ailment 
caused by a gland upset) by inserting 





hormone-containing pellets under the skin 
(Newsweek, Oct. 3, 1938). Among the 
most important papers and exhibits: 
Human Hisernation: More than a 
year ago, at a Chicago meeting of the 
American College of Surgeons, Dr. Temple 
Fay of Temple University, Philadelphia, 
announced a startling treatment for cancer 
(Newsweek, Nov. 8, 1937). Knowing 
that the growth of bacteria slowed or 
stopped at low temperatures, he suggested 
freezing cancerous regions in human pa- 


Wide World 
Dr. Nathan Van Etten, who 
wil officiate next year 


————— 


tients to slow the growth of tumor-forming 
microscopic cells. At the current meeting, 
with Dr. Lawrence W. Smith, Dr. Fay 
showed motion pictures explaining his re. 
frigerating system further. 

The films showed doctors how women 
were stripped, except for breechclouts, and 
covered with ice. After three hours thei 
temperatures were lowered to 90 degrees 
Fahrenheit from the normal of 98.6, and 
the patients went into a deep and painless 
“hibernation.” During the sleep the puls 
beat was indetectable; kidneys and all dj. 
gestive apparatus apparently stopped work. 
ing. This condition apparently induced 
cancer cells to curtail their fatal activity. 
But the cells’ hibernation, like the patients’, 
was only temporary; when patients were 
brought out of their icy sleep by warm 
applications, the cancer growths also 
awakened. 

But human beings can survive the five. 
day cold packs without even catching cold, 
and similar treatments may also be tried 
on tuberculosis and other ailments. When 
body metabolism slows 10 to 20 per cent 
and organs and blood vessels are chilled, 
germs may weaken considerably or even 
quit fighting. 

Ficutinc Pneumonia: Up to something 
more than a year ago a pneumonia patient 
had a sample of his saliva tested to find 
which of the 32 types of pneumonia germs 
were infecting his body (there is a separate 
serum for each type of bacterium). If, for 
example, he had types I, III, and V, his 
doctor would give him injections of the 
three specific serums which combat these 
bacteria, and such treatments might cost 
as much as $75. 

Then doctors started dosing pneumonia 
sufferers with a new drug, sulfapyridine, 
which combated all 32 varieties of pneu- 
mococci, apparently making it unnecessary 
to bother examining saliva samples 
(Newsweek, Dec. 12, 1938). Further- 
more, a sulfapyridine cure cost only about 
$12, and laymen started considering se- 
rums as horse-and-buggy remedies. But, at 
a special St. Louis symposium, Dr. Jesse 
G. M. Bullowa of New York—one of the 
world’s leading pneumonia experts—Edwin 
Osgood of Portland, Ore., and another New 
Yorker, Dr. S. C. Bukantz, spiked such 
beliefs. 

They reported that the disease was es- 
sentially a struggle between pneumonia 
germs and disease-curbing antibodies and 
that, while sulfapyridine was useful in 
swinging the tide in favor of the human 
body, serum injections supplied patients 
with extra antibodies. Their tests indicated 
that many pneumonia cases could be con- 
quered by a drug-serum combination. But, 
though Dr. Bullowa has studied 222 pa- 
tients during the past ten months, he re- 
fuses to draw more definite conclusions for 
a year—when he expects to have observed 
1,000 cases. 

Sane Swimmine: With the summer 
beach season at hand, Dr. H. Marshall 
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Wide World 


Dr. Lawrence Smith (left) with Dr. Temple Fay and latter’s exhibit, 
utilizing a dummy to show how cancer is treated by freezing process 


Taylor of Jacksonville, Fla., read a timely 
paper on the do’s and don’t’s of swimming. 
Dr. Taylor has studied swimmers who re- 
mained in ocean water for 45 minutes 
straight and found that the resulting chill- 
ing reduced body temperature an average 
of 4 degrees Fahrenheit. On the basis of 
these tests he warned against careless 
after-swimming lounging: “The child or 
adult, particularly when frequenting the 
indoor swimming pool where the body is 
not exposed to the warm rays of the sun, 
should be constantly active instead of . . . 
sitting around on a cold tile floor in a cold 
wet bathing suit. This popular custom is 
as conducive to a cold as wrapping oneself 
in a wet blanket and sitting on the con- 
crete floor of a basement . . . The bather 
who is inactive on a windy beach .. . 
invites the same risk.” 





Voder’s Granddaddy 


If there’s anything researchers at the 
Bell Telephone Laboratories can’t do with 
human speech, it’s probably because they 
haven’t yet tried. Visitors at the New 
York World’s Fair and the San Francisco 
Golden Gate Exposition, for example, can 
hear Bell-made Voders, instruments with 
piano-like keyboards that use series of 
electrical relays to reproduce vowels and 
consonants (NEWSWEEK, Jan. 16). When 
operators press the keys, words come out 
of a loudspeaker. 

Last week more than 300 members of 
the Acoustical Society of America met in 
New York and saw Dr. Homer Dudley, 
Bell sound expert, demonstrate “the grand- 
daddy of the Voder,” a mechanism that 


looks like a radio and, instead of forming 
words on its own, plays tricks with a per- 
son’s voice. When Dr. Dudley adjusted 
dials on the so-called “Vosyn,” his assist- 
ant, Charles Vadersen, sang into a micro- 
phone. 

When the Vosyn finished with Vader- 
sen’s normal tenor, the songs came out in 
extra-deep bass on a near-by loudspeaker. 
After further dial twirlings, the Vosyn 
turned the solo rendition of “Good Night, 
Ladies” into a typical barroom duet, 
added a violin accompaniment to “Love’s 
Old Sweet Song,” and changed an Eng- 
lish into a Swedish accent. Although the 
instrument was used entirely for such 
tricks at the meeting, Dr. Dudley indi- 
cated it might be put to serious work in a 
complicated hookup to speed up long-dis- 
tance phone calls. It does this by breaking 
the human voice into electrical impulses 
—so that as many as 30 conversations can 
be carried on a single wire—and then re- 
creating the impulses into voice at the re- 
ceiving end of the phone. 

During the two-day gathering A.AS. 
members heard that the “golden age of 
sound was just around the corner.” One 
other interesting report: 

Vioiins: About half a year ago, Jascha 
Heifetz played his $75,000 eighteenth-cen- 
tury Guarnerius violin, not in an audi- 
torium packed with music lovers, but 
alone—in a small, padded room at Har- 
vard University (Newsweek, Nov. 14, 
1938). It was all part of a study of old 
and new violins being conducted by Dr. 
Frederick A. Saunders, professor of phys- 
ics, who read a paper on his findings at 
the New York convention. 
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The Harvard scientist has made tests of 
nearly 40 violins of all periods and believes 
that for slow playing the best modern in- 
struments are as good as those of the old 
masters. But, by measuring the pressure of 
bows on violin strings, he discovered that 
instruments built before 1740 are about 
20 per cent easier to play, although he 
doesn’t yet know why. Furthermore, old- 
time violins resting on an outstretched 
hand can be felt vibrating at the sound of 
a voice many feet away, and more recent 
makes lack this sensitivity. For these rea- 
sons, Professor Saunders concluded that 
such violins are well worth the prices they 
command, although only the most expert 
listeners can distinguish an old Italian in- 
strument costing thousands of dollars from 
a good $200 modern violin. 





Galaxy Expert 


The earth is one satellite of a medium- 
sized star, the sun. The sun in turn is a 
speck in a huge grindstone-shaped cluster 
or galaxy containing some 100,000,000 
stars, some of which may have planetary 
systems of their own. There are myriads 
of such galaxies—in all, astronomers have 
seen about 100,000,000 of them through 
telescopes—and the leading American 
authority on the great star groups is Dr. 
Edwin Hubble, director of the Mount 
Wilson Observatory, Pasadena, Calif. 

Last week, in recognition of his work on 
galaxies, Dr. Hubble received the Franklin 
Medal—highest scientific award of the 
Franklin Institute, Philadelphia—and took 
advantage of the occasion to reveal facts 
about the star cluster of which the earth is 
a member. Since most galaxies are retreat- 
ing from the earth’s star group at speeds 
up to 25,000 miles a second, Dr. Hubble 
and other astronomers have concluded that 
the universe is expanding like a rapidly in- 
flating balloon.* But to compute these re- 
cession rates and give the expanding-uni- 
verse theory a firm mathematical basis, 
astronomers must allow for the fact that 
the earth’s galaxy is itself whizzing along 
through space with a definite speed. After 
a special study, Dr. Hubble estimated this 
important figure at about 186 miles a sec- 
ond, 

The Franklin Medal wasn’t the first 
award Dr. Hubble has received for his 
work. The Missouri-born astronomer has 
honorary degrees from Oxford University, 
Princeton University, and the Occidental 
College in Brussels. When he tires of star 
gazing he goes camping in the Sierras, and 
he is eagerly awaiting the opening of 
California’s new 200-inch telescope on 





*Some scientists believe the universe is 
boundless; others have imagined spherical and 
cylindrical universes. Dr. Albert Einstein, for 
example, believed in a spherical universe at one 
time but changed his concept when he heard 
of Dr. Hubble’s evidence for an expanding 
universe. 
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Mount Palomar. Until this instrument 
brings new facts about the universe’s 
galaxies, Dr. Hubble admits his idea of an 
expanding universe is largely “a fascinat- 
ing bit of speculation.” 
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Youth Problem: Reeves 
Chosen to Round Out A.Y.C.’s 
Monumental 7-Year Study 


If the “youth problem” is the nation’s 
No. 1 topic of educational conversation, 
the American Youth Commission is chiefly 
responsible. Created in 1935 as an offshoot 
of the American Council on Education, 
which in turn is a cooperative project of 
major pedagogical associations, the A.Y.C. 
has established the fact that post-depres- 
sion youth live in such economic fear and 
personal confusion as the young have 
seldom experienced. 

The commission was given five years to 
round up everything knowable about youth 
—its schooling, fun, ambitions, loves, and 
jobs (if any). The commissioners them- 
selves were a mixture of laymen and edu- 
cators, including John W. Studebaker, 
United States Commissioner of Educa- 
tion; Vice President Matthew Woll of the 
American Federation of Labor; President 
Clarence A. Dykstra of the University of 
Wisconsin; Dorothy Canfield Fisher, au- 
thor, and Ralph Budd, railway president. 
Its chairman, until his death in 1937, was 
Newton D. Baker; the present acting chief 
is Owen D. Young, head of General Elec- 
tric. 

What made the wheels go round, how- 
ever, was cash from the Rockefeller-en- 
dowed General Education Board ($1,- 
000,000 to date) and a highly trained 
working staff of professional sociologists, 
researchers, and schoolmen directed by 
Homer P. Rainey, ex-president of Bucknell 
University. From their Washington offices 
a block away from the White House they 
sent interviewers into hundreds of hamlets 
and homes, dug into libraries, wrestled 
with statistics, and reported their findings 
in popular language. 

A year ago the public first learned what 
young people were up against from the 
commission’s book, “Youth Tell Their 
Story,” based on a study of 13,500 young- 
sters in Maryland. But after four years’ 
labor, the A.Y.C. still has mountains of 
work to do—studies of Negroes, occupa- 
tional adjustment, girls, marriage, Euro- 
pean labor-service camps, and the like. It 
must send out missionaries to get some- 
thing done about its recommendations. 
Convinced that it couldn’t afford to dis- 
band in 1940 as scheduled, it recently 
added two years to its life. But Homer 
Rainey regretfully announced that he 
couldn’t stay that long: he felt compelled 
to accept the pres:dency of the University 
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of Texas (Newsweek, Jan. 9). Rainey re- 
signed effective June 1, and the commis- 
sion began scouting for a new director. 

Last week it found him—Floyd Wesley 
Reeves, 49, University of Chicago profes- 
sor of educational administration, chair- 
man of President Roosevelt’s Advisory 
Committee on Education, and ex-personnel 
adviser to the TVA. A South Dakotan who 
once spoke Sioux as easily as English, 
Reeves has bossed more than 400 peda- 
gogical surveys. All his time is working 
time, and he will give two-thirds of it to 
the youth commission (at $11,000 a year) 
and the other third to Chicago (at $2,500) . 

Although he doesn’t take office until 
June 1, Reeves nosed around the com- 
mission’s offices last week, familiarizing 
himself with the setup. Simultaneously, 
Rainey polished off the last two reports 
completed in his regime, to be published 
this week. Their gist: 

Tue Heattu or Couiiece Stupents (169 
pages, 30,000 words. American Council on 
Education, Washington. $1.50.), by Dr. 
Harold S. Diehl, University of Minnesota 
medical dean, and Dr. Charles E. Shepard, 
Stanford University student-health direc- 
tor, is a medical survey of 4,800 students 
in 35 colleges. The investigators found that 
more than half of the collegians had dis- 
eased teeth, one-third had nasal obstruc- 
tions, and one-fifth had flat feet or poor 
posture. Of every 100 student deaths, six- 
teen were caused by automobile accidents, 
ten by heart and circulatory diseases, and 
eight by suicide, among the principal 
categories. 

In Equat EpucatTionaL OpportTuNITY 
For YoutHu (189 pages, 32,000 words. 
American Council on Education, Washing- 


== 


ton. $2.), Newton Edwards, University of 
Chicago education professor, emphasizes 
the nation’s dilemma in school finance: the 
poorest states have most children to edy. 
cate. Heavy birth rates in the Southen 
states mean they have nearly twice 4, 
many school-age children as the less pro- 
lific Far West. But the South must educate 
24 per cent of the nation’s children wit) 
only 10 per cent of the national income 
Edwards concludes: “The only agency 
through which the necessary financial a( 
justments can be made for more nearly 
equalizing educational opportunity is the 
Federal government.” 





Coming-of-Age Pageant 


A native American’s advance to the ful] 
rights of citizenship is as automatic as 
time. He reaches his 21st birthday and, 
willy-nilly, becomes a full-fledged voter. 
duty-bound to help govern his city, coun- 
ty, state, and nation. He needn’t even 
take the simple oath of allegiance de. 
manded of naturalized aliens. 

Five months ago, lecturing before ay 
adult extension class at Manitowoc, Dr. 
R. J. Colbert of the University of Wis. 
consin suggested that Americans could 
take a hint from the dictators’ success with 
pageantry and that youth would appreci- 
ate some sort of coming-of-age ceremony, 
The spark caught. Throughout Manitowoc 
County 350 21-year-olds soon began study- 
ing government, civics, and current events, 
preparing for their day of initiation into 
the electorate. 

Last Sunday the county staged its citi- 
zenship show, and a coast-to-coast NBC 
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network flashed it throughout the nation. 
A parade of floats, clubmen, bands, and 
the 350 filed through the town to Lincoln 
High School bowl, where a chorus opened 
festivities with the hymn “Thanks Be to 
God.” The Stars and Stripes rode up the 
flagpole as a Marine band played “Amer- 
ica” and everybody sang. 

Chief Justice Marvin B. Rosenberry of 
the State Supreme Court administered the 
oath to the massed 350: “I do solemnly 
ewear that I will support the Constitution 
of the United States and the Constitution 
of the State of Wisconsin . . .” Then George 
Pp. Hambrecht, state adult-education di- 
rector, handed out certificates of citizen- 
ship. 

ientnesnaill idea is already spreading 
elsewhere. May 16 the Wisconsin Legis- 
lature ordered all 71 of the state’s counties 
to observe Citizenship Day in 1940. And 
on June 12 the New York City Board of 
Education will publicly induct 50,000 
naturalized aliens in a ceremony at the 
World’s Fair. 
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Fourth Napoleon: Story 
of the Prince Imperial Recounts 
a Tragicomic Career 


On that Palm Sunday in 1856 when it 
was announced that a son had been born 
to the Empress Eugénie and the Emperor 
Napoleon III, Paris went out of bounds 
in delirious joy. The extreme was achieved 
by the poet Gautier, who greeted the event 
with an ode beginning: “It is a blond 
Jesus who holds in his tiny hand the peace 
of the world.” The skeptical London Times 
took a less emotional view. “The Napoleon 
born last Sunday morning,” ran an edi- 
torial, “may be crowned the fourth of his 
line; or may add one more to the Pre- 
tenders of France.” 

After the collapse of Louis Napoleon’s 
armies at Sedan in 1870, it was patent 
that the latter alternative of The Times’ 
prophecy would be the correct one. But 
not to the Prince Imperial or his parents. 
In England, the Empress set up a kind of 
court in a private country house at Cam- 
den, gathered around her the faithful 
pillars of the Second Empire, and began 
watchful waiting. Six months after, re- 
leased from his German captors, the sick 
old Napoleon III, who twenty-odd years 
before had left England’s shores to make 
himself Emperor of the French, rejoined 
his family at Camden. None of the exiles 
doubted but that restoration would be a 
matter of months. 

In a new and sterling book, Katherine 
John recaptures the tragicomic years at 
Camden, of the little “court,” with all the 
Jealousies and boredom of a real court 
(they played more croquet than any other 
household in Britain) , and none of the ad- 
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vantages. Mrs. John calls her book Tue 
Prince Imperiat, for it is on him that she 
focuses her attention. 

After the empire’s crackup, every Leftist 
and Republican sheet in Paris was out- 
doing the other in contemning the young 
prince, once known affectionately as “Lou- 
lou.” He was accused, with the father at 
whose side he rode, of criminal cowardice 
at Sedan; he was dubbed “Napoleon III14” 
and “Velocipede IV” and other names less 
printable. But what hurt the young man 





Rischgitz Studios 
The Prince Imperial: his tragic 
death ended Bonapartism 


more than these gibes was the charge that 
the good marks he was making at his Eng- 
lish school were given him because he was 
a prince. He worked hard for those marks. 

When the deposed Emperor died in 
1873, the Prince Imperial became head of 
the Bonapartist cause. A year before, he 
had entered the British military academy 
at Woolwich, to study for his traditional 
profession—arms. That he was learning 
the art in a nation whose statesmen had 
sent his great forebear to St. Helena both- 
ered the boy less than it did his adherents 
in France. Among them it created strong 
dissension; the Bonapartists always sus- 
pected England of some dirty deal and 
didn’t like to see their prince and his 
mother on such chummy terms with 
Queen Victoria. There was to come a time 
when the cry of “perfidious Albion” was 
to ring out in Paris, when the Bonapartists 
would accuse England of sending their 
darling prince to an untimely death and 
write finis to their imperial hopes. 

It was in 1879. The “P.I.,” as he was 
known to his classmates, now out of Wool- 
wich with honors, had been forced to set- 
tle down to the lifeless job of Pretending. 
There was nothing to do until there came 
a Heaven-sent opportunity to get in on 
some excitement. It was the Zulu War, a 


third-rate, backyard affair the British were 
conducting in South Africa. 

All the “P.I.’s” old schoolmates were 
going out. One by one they came to Cam- 
den to say good-by. When he could stand 
it no longer, he applied for permission to 
serve, putting before his horrified mother 
the proposition that it would “do him 
good” in the eyes of France to distinguish 
himself on the battlefield; it might even 
wipe out that bad business about Sedan. 

Over her objections, and the more stren- 
uous ones of the British Government, the 
young prince sailed away for the Cape. 
Four months later, by a succession of 
luckless events, the young man lay dead 
at the hands of the Zulus. That was the 
end of Bonapartist hopes. (THe Prince 
IMPERIAL. 389 pages, 93,000 words. Bibli- 
ography. Putnam, New York. $3.50.) 





Japanese Soldier 


In Wueat Anp Soupiers, by Corp. Ashi- 
hei Hino, the American reader has his first 
opportunity to see the war in China 
through the eyes of a common Japanese 
soldier. This little book, written in the 
form of letters and diaries and translated 
into effective, simple English by Baroness 
Shidzué Ishimoto, came out in Japan 
about a year after hostilities had begun. 
It became an overnight sensation with the 
public, sold over half a million copies, and 
is still selling. 

That the book could be circulated at 
all, let alone become a best seller, will sur- 
prise American readers. For the author, 
although a loyal and unquestioning soldier 
of his country, does not pull punches in 
describing the brutal realities of war, the 
courage of his adversary, and the often ex- 
pressed sympathy of the Japanese soldier 
for Chinese civilian victims. The book is 
not one to encourage recruiting, and its 
publication in Japan indicates that the 
military censorship in that country is not 
as hard and fast as popularly believed. 

After “Wheat and Soldiers” was pub- 
lished, “Corporal Hino” was identified as 
a promising though comparatively obscure 
writer named Katsunori Tamai, a native 
of Kyushu and son of the president of a 
stevedore guild. While he was serving in 
his first campaign in China, and before 
his war book was published, word reached 
him that he had won the Akutagawa Prize, 
the highest literary honor in Japan. 
(Wueat AND Soupters. 191 pages, 40,000 
words. Farrar & Rinehart, New York. $2.) 





OTHER NEW BOOKS 

Sea Duty. By Yates Stirling. 309 pages, 
149,000 words. Illustrations. Putnam, New 
York. $3. Rear Admiral Stirling’s memoirs 
make lively reading, as he has seen action 
in all corners of the earth. An interesting 
section of the book deals with the notori- 
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Pirandello 


by BURTON RASCOE 


Luigi Pirandello won the Nobel 
Prize for 1934. He died on Dec. 10, 
1936, at the age of 69. Three weeks be- 
fore he died, he wrote a short’ story, 
“My Last Journey,” in which the con- 
cluding lines, the last he ever wrote, 
were: 

“T can bear it no longer. I feel that 
I want to stand and run away but I 
soon realize I can no longer do what I 
like. 

“And through the same eyes, once so 
young and now so hopelessly aged, I 
stop to stare, motionless and dumb, at 
those kneeling near me, my white- 
haired children.” 

This valedictory of a very great 
literary artist is included in Tue 
Mepauts: Anp Oruer Stories just pub- 
lished by E. P. Dutton & Co. (New 
York. $2.50). Even for Pirandello fans 
—of which I am an enthusiastic one— 
a reading of this book is necessary for 
the full appreciation of his many stories, 
novels, dramas, and one-act plays, all 
of which are available now in excellent 
English translations, published by E. P. 
Dutton & Co. 

We in America were first made ac- 
quainted with the work of Pirandello 
by Brock Pemberton’s production of 
“Six Characters in Search of an Au- 
thor,” feelingly translated by Arthur 
Livingston and presented before a 
slightly bewildered, high-hat, but en- 
tranced New York first-night audience 
in 1925. Although the play was a suc- 
cess and set a lot of people talking 
about its meaning (even people who 
hadn’t seen it) and although the title 
gave rise to a lot of feeble puns, the 
reading public (at least in no large 
numbers) never got hep to Pirandello 
even after he won the Nobel Prize. His 
books, in English, have sold only in 
dribbles to those who, once having dis- 
covered him, find him one of the most 
subtle, most sympathetic, most real- 
istic, most humorous, and most thought- 
provoking, as well as most emotion- 
provoking, novelists that ever lived. 

Of course, a genius as nearly original, 
as sui generis, as Pirandello can expect 
only a slow development of apprecia- 
tion, because people are used to read- 
ing-formulas and they are dismayed 
and affronted by reading matter which 
shakes them out of their complacency. 
Nothing so upsets the mind of a man 


who is satisfied with himself and thinks 
he is getting along all right as the im- 
pact of a new idea. He resents it at 
first; but, after he has recovered from 
the jolt, he is likely to develop an in- 
terest in or at least a curiosity about 
the idea. So Pirandello, now that he is 
dead and can no longer profit by this 
increase in his popularity, may become 
one of the most popular novelists in 
the world’s history. 

That would be the final triumph of 
his theories which were back of all of 
his charming, ironical, humorous, and 
naturalistic stories. For, although he 
believed in the evidence of his senses 
and, therefore, in the flesh, and believed 
also in the material world (and he could 
describe this world and the people in it 
with great fidelity), he believed that 
this reality we know is only an illusion 
and the more real we believe it to be, 
the worse our deception. 

On this concept of life, out of which 
he made his stories, he erected a moral 
philosophy more revolutionary than 
Einstein’s time-space theory; and he 
did it in terms of the motives, thoughts, 
actions, and emotions of Sicilian peas- 
ants, Italian middle-class shopkeepers, 
and lowly people generally. 

In the first tale in “The Medals,” 
Pirandello tells us it was his habit to 
receive his dream people, his charac- 
ters, every Sunday and interview them, 
listen to their troubles, hear their sto- 
ries out, from 8 in the morning to 1 in 
the afternoon. They were a_ noisy 
bunch, he said, and very bad company, 
disgruntled folk, some of whom would 
tell him lies and otherwise try to de- 
ceive him. He had to be patient and 
polite. And yet, after coming to him for 
help and advice and to be put into his 
stories, some of them woulda “go about 
the world, denouncing me as a cruel 
and heartless writer.” 

There is a transcendentalism in Pi- 
randello’s stories that is infinitely su- 
perior to the medieval mysticism of 
Maeterlinck, which set the American 
literary clubwomen by the ears in 1912 
and got many of them thinking of 
themselves as Tintagale or as Parsi- 
fal’s sweetheart. Pirandello does, in his 
mysticism, come down out of the mists 
and is, at times, the greatest affirmer 
of reality the literature of our time has 
known. 
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ous Massie case. Stirling, who was com. 
mander of United States naval forces in 
Hawaii at the time, gives a sympathetic 
account of the trials of Lt. Thomas 9 
Massie and his mother-in-law, who were 
convicted and sentenced to serve one hour 
in sheriff’s custody for the murder of one 
of the assailants of Mrs. Massie in Hono. 
lulu seven years ago. 


THe Epce or Runninc Water. By 
William Sloane. 295 pages, 85,000 words 
Farrar & Rinehart, New York. $2.50, Ay 
electrophysicist tinkers with immortality 
in a well-written novel which also ranks 
high as a thriller. 


ImperR1IAL GERMANY AND THE [Inpvs. 
TRIAL Revo.tuTion. By Thorstein Veblen, 
278 pages, 95,000 words. Supplementary 
notes. Viking, New York. $3. A new edj- 
tion of a classic, as timely today as it was 
when it was first printed 25 years ago. 


Tue Bisnop Jots Ir Down. By Francis 
C. Kelley, Bishop of Oklahoma City and 
Tulsa. 327 pages, 136,000 words. Photo- 
graphs. Harpers, New York. $3. With sly, 
sometimes bubbling humor, a _ robust 
churchman at the age of 69 tells of a long 
and useful life—from his Spanish-Amer. 
ican War experiences down to his journey- 
ings in the United States and Mexico as 
he spread his Big Idea: the Catholic 
Church Extension Society. 





MYSTERY WEEK 


Tue Cat Saw Muroper. By D. B. Olsen. 
277 pages. Crime Club, New York. $2. Lily 
Sticklemann was the victim of a particv- 
larly gory murder. But that didn’t deter 
her 70-year-old aunt, Miss Rachel Mur- 
dock, from aiding Lt. Stephen Mayhew in 
a dangerous bit of sieuthing. That cat is 
Samantha, feline heiress to a fortune, and 
why her fur felt different from usual is an 
important clue in this engaging story. 


Catuinc Aut Suspects. By Carolyn 
Wells. 316 pages. Lippincott, Philadelphia. 
$2. The murder of Freda Race’s playboy 
husband is quickly followed by the sudden 
death of the wife of Tassoni, the great 
magician. Police suspect the survivors, for 
they are in love with one another. Double 
acrostics and magic tricks keep the reader 
on his toes trying to beat the debonair 
Fleming Stone to the solution of this one. 


Tue Harry Hichwayman. By Leslie 
Charteris, 273 pages. Crime Club, New 
York. $2. Simon Templar, the Saint, saun- 
ters in again, dispensing justice in nine 
more adventures which carry him from 
coast to coast. Most of them—dealing 
with gangsters who try to go straight and 
pretty women who are victims of the ur- 
scrupulous—lead him into rather routine 
paths of righteousness. But the last flight 
of fancy about ants and a mad scients- 
is worthy of the Saint’s best efforts. 
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BUSINESS +~ LABOR- AGRICULTURE 


Business Heads Score Taxes 


as IT NEC Enters Main Phase 


But Hearings Indicate 
Blame for Slump in Capital Use 
Will Be Put on Business 


At the outset of the antimonopoly 
hearings before the Temporary National 
Economic Committee last December, SEC 
Commissioner Leon Henderson—then the 
committee’s executive secretary—posed 
the chief question to be answered by the 
inquiry: “Why have we not had full em- 
ployment and full utilization of our 
magnificent’ resources?” After exploring 
numerous bypaths, including patents, in- 
surance, and consumer buying, the investi- 
gation last week finally got around to this 
basic problem. 

Signaling the importance of the occasion, 
President Roosevelt entered the proceed- 
ings for the first time since the hearings 
opened. In a letter to Sen. Joseph C. 
O'Mahoney, committee chairman, Mr. 
Roosevelt observed: 

“It is a matter of common knowledge 
that the dollars which the American people 
save each year are not yet finding their 
way back into productive enterprise in 
sufficient volume to keep our economic 
machine turning over at the rate required 
to bring about full employment .. . I take 
it that a major problem of your committee 
will be to ascertain why a large part of 
our vast reservoir of money and savings 
have remained idle in stagnant pools.” 





si Harris & Ewing 
Witnesses: Owen D. Young... 


Wide World 
Senator O’Mahoney, monopoly 
probe head, with E. R. Stettinius Jr. 


Declaring that he knew of “no more 
urgent” question before the country, the 
President added: “It is our task to find 
and energetically adopt those _ specific 
measures which will bring together idle 
men, machines, and money.” 

As a further build-up for this phase of 
the investigation, the committee had re- 
tained Stuart Chase, popular writer on 
economics, to “dramatize” the hearings 
and keep the complex subject matter in- 
telligible to the man in the street. An all- 
star cast had been assembled for the open- 
ing sessions, including Owen D. Young, 
Edward R. Stettinius Jr., and Alfred P. 
Sloan Jr., chairmen respectively of the 
General Electric Co., the U. S. Steel Corp., 
and the General Motors Corp. 

Young, testifying soon after the opening, 
asserted that the “greatest deterrent to 
equity and adventure capital” was the 
capital-gains tax. Had it been in effect 
years ago, General Electric, in his opinion, 
would not have survived the panics of 
1893 and 1907. He also criticized the 
undistributed-profits tax as working “great 
hardships on smaller concerns which find 
it difficult to get capital, and especially on 
new enterprises in which investors are 
hesitant to embark their savings.” 

This need for tax reform was likewise 
noted by Sloan. But he placed greater 
emphasis on the lack of confidence in 
industry’s future ability to make profits— 
because of governmental deterrents—as a 
prime cause of the credit blockade. An- 
other point stressed by the G.M. executive 





was the unbalanced Federal budget, which 
he asserted was “holding back business.” 
Asked how to balance it—by raising taxes 
or reducing expenses—he replied: “Now, 
I’m a businessman. Of course you’d do 
it by cutting expenses.” 

Stettinius’ testimony chiefly concerned 
U.S. Steel’s method of financing improve- 
ment and expansion of its properties. He 
revealed that since 1921 most of the money 
spent for this purpose had come from 
earnings and that the company had been 
compelled to seek funds in the outside 
market only twice in the last eighteen 
years. 

This self-sufficiency of large-scale enter- 
prise was attested also by Young and 
Sloan, who indicated that their companies 
in recent years had been similarly built 
up for the most part by earnings plowed 
back into the business rather than by 
tapping the savings of private investors. 

A battery of government witnesses, 
headed by Prof. Alvin H. Hansen of 
Harvard at the first day’s hearings (see 
page 13), presented charts showing how 
business had borrowed in the past and 
for what purposes. Among other things, 
Professor Hansen emphasized the fact that 
even during the booming 1920s substantial 
borrowing by governments was necessary 
also to absorb our huge annual savings. 


Antitrust Program 

While the monopoly committee was 
considering these broad economic prob- 
lems, another department of government 
took up the actual question of monopoly. 
In a statement designed to clarify the 
Administration’s aims in administering the 
antitrust laws, Attorney General Frank 
Murphy announced that the Justice De- 
partment would “continue the existing 
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policy of vigorous enforcement.” First 
steps in the program will be the filing of 
additional suits against milk distributors 
and comprehensive actions against build- 
ing-materials concerns in several states— 
and against one building-trades labor 
union in New Jersey. 

Murphy also revealed that he had dis- 
cussed with Secretary of Commerce Harry 
L. Hopkins the creation of a government 
agency as proposed by President Roose- 
velt (Newsweek, Dec. 12, 1938) to dis- 
seminate information on market conditions 
and “be in a position to warn against the 
dangers of temporary overproduction and 
excessive inventories.” 





Significance 


On the surface, the President’s message 
and the keen interest of New Dealers in the 
current hearings indicates a real desire to 
eliminate the deterrents which have pre- 
vented business from borrowing. But the 
testimony of government witnesses, dove- 
tailed with that of the businessmen who 
have appeared thus far, suggests that the 
New Dealers may have a totally different 
purpose in mind: to prove that, even if all 
complained-of deterrents were removed, 
business would not absorb enough surplus 
funds to provide full employment. 

Backing this thesis is the fact that many 
large corporations in “mature” industries 
no longer need funds for expansion and can 
finance equipment replacements out of 
earnings, while various government wit- 
nesses so far have hinted doubts that new 
enterprises will come along in sufficient 
number to borrow the vast amount of 
savings available for investment. 

The potentialities for new enterprises 
and the deterrents which are holding back 
expansion of such concerns will be consid- 
ered before the TNEC this week and next. 
Many Administration supporters believe 
that defects in the banking and invest- 
ment banking mechanism constitute the 
chief of these deterrents (rather than 
taxes and excessive regulation, as busi- 
ness groups contend). The hearings may, 
therefore, develop support for the plan of 
Adolf A. Berle Jr., Assistant Secretary of 
State and New Deal expert on corpora- 
tion finance, for business and local gov- 
ernments to obtain their long-term loans 
(“capital credits”) from a huge, non- 
profit lending organization controlled by 
the government, rather than by selling 
securities in the capital market as at 
present. 

If the government is able to hold up its 
statistics that new enterprises and estab- 
lished enterprises together cannot absorb 
all the savings, then a case will have been 
made for continued—even increased—gov- 
ernment borrowing and spending to fill the 
gap. The weak spot in this argument, how- 
ever, is doubt whether most industries 
really are mature—whether many such as 
oil, rayon, and chemicals may not need 
huge sums for new processes and plants. 
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International 


Food stamps from Washington .. . 


Food for Stamps 


Lines of shabbily dressed men and wom- 
en stood outside the Federal Building in 
Rochester, N. Y., last May 16. They were 
relief clients waiting to buy food stamps 
in the first test of the government’s new 
plan for distributing agricultural surpluses 
(Newsweek, Mar. 27). 

According to the rules worked out by 
the Federal Surplus Commodities Corp., 
each relief recipient is entitled to buy $1 
to $1.50 worth of orange stamps a week 
for each member of his family. These are 
good in grocery stores for the purchase of 
any foodstuff. With each dollar’s worth of 
orange stamps, the purchaser receives free 
50 cents’ worth of blue stamps—redeem- 
able for a designated list of surplus com- 
modities, consisting last week of butter, 
eggs, oranges, grapefruit, dried fruit, flour, 
corn meal, and dried beans. 

A number of Treasury and Agriculture 
Department officials came from Washing- 
ton to see the experiment launched. About 
4,000 persons out of 9,000 eligible to par- 
ticipate bought stamps during the first 
three days, and Administration spokesmen 
announced they were “delighted” with the 
initial results. Grocers also were pleased, 
especially in the poorer sections, since their 
business boomed with the patronage of 
persons who formerly obtained their food 
supplies mainly from relief distribution de- 
pots. Demand for the eight surplus com- 
modities proved so great that stores were 
able to cut prices sharply and still make 
a profit. 

With the Rochester plan thus under 
way, officials prepared to put stamps on 
sale beginning June 1 in Dayton, Ohio, 
the second test city. If these experiments 
prove successful, the system will later be 
extended throughout the country. 





C.1.0. Sued 


Ever since the Federal District Court in 
Philadelphia awarded the Apex Hosiery 
Co. damages under the Sherman Act 
against a C.1.0. union that closed its 
plant with a sit-down (Newsweek, Apr. 
17), the sleep of labor leaders has been 
made uneasy by fears that antitrust laws 
might be used to crack down on other 
strikes. Such fears were realized this week 
when the Republic Steel Corp. filed 










































... aid Rochester reliefers — 


suit for $7,500,000 against the C.1.0., the 
Steel Workers Organizing Committee, 
John L. Lewis, other C.1.0. officials, and 
700 local union officers and union mem- 
bers for damages incurred in the 1937 
Little Steel strike. 

The company charged that the strike 
was a conspiracy in restraint of trade 
which effectively closed some of the Re- 
public mills at Cleveland, Youngstown, 
Canton, and Massillon, Ohio. Among 
means used to effect the blockade, the 
Republic petition before the Federal Dis- 
trict Court in Cleveland alleged, were co- 
ercion, abduction and acts of mob violence 
—resulting in a loss of sales and the in- 
ability to contract for deliveries over a 
period of more than six weeks. 

Although the C.I.O. lost the strike, the 
NLRB last October ordered the company 
to rehire 5,000 strikers who were left job- 
less when the Republic plants returned to 
normal operations. 





Chicken Psychology 


Although farmers usually rate chickens 
as among the dumbest of creatures, smart 
poultrymen discovered many years ago 
that psychology could be practiced on 
hens with profit—that so simple a thing 
as rapping on a henhouse door before en- 
tering, thus preparing the fowl for a hu- 
man visitor and keeping them calm, paid 
dividends in eggs. The explanation of this 
was furnished last week by government 
scientists at the National Research Sta- 
tion, Beltsville, Md., who reported that 
excitement stimulates a-chicken’s nervous 
system, which in turn stimulates the thy- 
roid gland. That produces thyroxin, which 
interferes with egg laying. 

This conclusion was one of many 
reached by the researchers after three 

(Continued on Page 43) 
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ales records prove that more people pre- 
ss a car by General Motors than by any 
ther manufacturer. That’s why so many 
refer the Pontiac Eight—for it is the 
owest-priced eight-cylinder car built by 
;eneral Motors. Actually, this great eight 
osts but a few dollars more than the 
verage six, and you'll find it saves gasoline 
nd oil I'ke a six. Yet—its performance 
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AND UP* 


s literally sensational. In fact, many say 

out-performs any car they have ever 
lriven, regardless of price! When you 
ind a car that gives you both great econ- 
omy and great performance, it’s time 


to act. Why not see your dealer today? “It’s a 


Great 












Delivered at Pontiac, Michigan. Prices subject to 
change without notice. Transportation, state and 
local taxes (if any), optional equipment and acces- 
sortes—extra, 


Performer” 


ISIT GENERAL MOTORS’ EXHIBITS AT THE 
EW YORK AND SAN FRANCISCO WORLD'S FAIRS 


GENERAL MOTORS TERMS TO SUIT YOUR PURSE 








Ships, like dresses, are made from patterns. Construct- 
ing wooden templates for the shell plates of the hull 


Expert mechanics fitting blades in a huge turbine 


Sea Queen: A great ship is in the making at New- 
port News, Va. The shipyard seethes. Engineers scurry 
about with blueprints; riveters set up a deafening din; 
cutting torches send out sparks; steelworkers ply ham- 
mers and wrenches. The ship is the U.S. Lines’ America 
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The vessel begins to take shape 


which, when she enters the transatlantic passenger serv- 
ice next spring, will be the largest commercial vessel ever 
to have slid down the ways from an American shipyard 
—723 feet long and about 30,000 tons gross weight. She 
will carry more than 1,200 passengers and a crew of 639. 
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Photos courtesy U. 8. Lines 


This sleek 15-foot 600-pound scale model is an accurate preview of how the America will look 





Auto-Lite Spark-Plugs (Sere undergoing 
rigid inspection) are one of 400 auto- 
motive parts and appliances made by 
The Electric Auto-Lite Company. 
“Spark-plug” of Auto-Lite figure-work 
methods: the Comptometer. 


Electric Auto-Lite Company enthusiastic about COMPTOMETER ECONOMY 


Are your firm’s figure-work methods “hitting on all cylinders’? 
May our representative show you how ‘“Comptometer Econ- 
omy” applies to your business? Telephone your local Compt- 
ometer office—or write direct to Felt & Tarrant Mfg. Co, 
1731 N. Paulina St., Chicago, lil. 


If you drive a car, you’re probably an “indirect customer” 
of The Electric Auto-Lite Company . . . for, through its 
17 manufacturing plants, Electric Auto-Lite produces more 
than 400 automotive parts and appliances. 

At this Company’s main plant and executive offices at 
Toledo, Ohio, Comptometers handle the great bulk of 
Auto-Lite figure work: Payroll, Sales Analysis, Statistical, 
Planning, Costs, Comptroller’s Department and General 
Accounting. 

In the Sales Analysis Department, an average of 32,000 
invoices (averaging 5 items to the invoice) are received 
each month. From these, over 100 separate summarizing 
reports are compiled each month, and sales analyses must 
be ready in four working days after the first of the month. 

Mr. W. V. Flood, Comptroller of The Electric Auto- 
Lite Company, says: “The high speed, extreme flexibility and 
Controlled-Key accuracy afforded by Comptometers—and the 
Comptometer Peg-Board and Unit Ticket methods—have been 
important factors in enabling us to maintain rigid control at 
all times... and give the phrase ‘Comptometer economy’ very 


real and important meaning!” 


COMPTOMETER...... 








FRIGIDAIRE 


will prove 

the profit... 
using the figures 

you furnish 


Here’s great news for owners of stores, hotels, 
businesses of all kinds! Frigidaire takes the 
guesswork out of air conditioning with sen- 
sational “Investment Value Analysis” that 
reveals: 


1. How much air conditioning you need. 

2. Cost to own and operate. 

3. Sales increase necessary to make a 
profit on the installation. 

4. Sales increase you can reasonably 
expect. 


Frigidaire’s exclusive plan tells you honestly 
whether you should buy air conditioning or 
not. It’s tailored entirely to your requirements 
—uses simple facts you furnish. And Frigid- 
aire’s complete line of Unit Air Conditioners 
meets any need. Easily installed or moved, 
they require no costly run of ducts or build- 
ing alterations. 


Demand the Proof... Act Now! 


Get the facts now about air conditioning for 

our business. Phone nearest Frigidaire or 
Delco-Fri idaire dealer today. See “Air Con- 
ditioning” section classified telephone book. 
Or wire collect to Frigidaire Air Conditioning 
Division, Dept. NW-9, Dayton, Ohio, for 
representative to call. No obligation. 


FRIGIDAIRE 


Air Conditioners 
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La... dees and Gentlemen ... 


By RALPH ROBEY 


An impression of recent Monopoly 
Committee hearings: 

Right this way, la . . . dees and gen- 
tlemen . . . step right up! You are just 
in time to see the greatest spectacle 
ever presented before members of the 
human race! Never before has any man 
or woman been privileged to see such 
exhibits . . . never before has a man- 
agement so completely disregarded ex- 
pense in bringing together such colossal 

. such awe-inspiring . . . such unbe- 
lievable and incredible displays of in- 
tellectual delusion and daring. And yet 
you get it for only a quarter, la... 
dees and gentlemen! By comparison 
everything before has been mere child’s 
play. This is mammoth! It’s Gargantu- 
an! You'll scarcely be able to believe 
your eyes, la . . . dees and gentlemen! 
And your minds will reel with incom- 
prehension as the story unfolds under 
the brilliant, flashing direction of that 
most incomparable of all economic spell- 
binders . . . the one and only Stuart 
Chase. There’s never been anything like 
it! Yet it'll cost you only a quarter! 
Hurry and get your tickets! The curtain 
is almost ready to go up! 

In the center of the ring, la . . . dees 
and gentlemen, you will see the great- 
est giant the human mind has ever con- 
ceived . . . something that has never 
been paralleled in the whole history of 
mankind . . . the American economic 
system! It’s still alive, but don’t be 
afraid! It can’t hurt you! It doesn’t 
know it, but it no longer has the 
strength to rise! It thinks it’s merely 
suffering from a stomach-ache . . . that 
it’s been fed the wrong food and forced 
to wear clothes that interfere with its 
circulation. Come in and listen to it 
grumble! Listen to it growl! Listen to 
it roar with anger! 

But that is all only an incidental 
part of the show, la . . . dees and gen- 
tlemen. That is just to provide atmos- 
phere . . . to get you in the proper 
frame of mind for the revelations that 
come later. The big act is something 
entirely different . . . something that 
no one has ever before had the strength 
and the courage and the audacity to 
undertake. You'll see this giant ripped 
wide open . . . right in front of your 
eyes, la . . . dees and gentlemen, right 


| 


in front of your eyes! It’s soul-stirring 
. it’s inspiring . . . it’s beautiful! 

You'll be shown the most intimate 
details of the life of this giant. Watch 
it writhe and spout fire and brimstone 
denials as its past is scornfully brought 
to light! And watch it be forced to pre- 
sent a case which proves that it never 
again will be able to stand on its own 
feet. Step by step you'll see why, al- 
though it still insists it would quickly 
recover if left alone, its very life is de- 
pendent upon a continuation of the 
diet against which it so bitterly com- 
plains. How can it be made to give 
this testimony against itself? It’s sim- 
ple, la . . . dees and gentlemen. It is 
done by making the giant admit that 
part after part of it is incapable of 
using the essence of recovery that has 
been so carefully brewed for it . . . that 
it sees no possibility of needing to call 
upon the great supply of credit which 
has been created that it has 
reached maturity and hence no longer 
needs to borrow the savings of the pub- 
lic for the building of new plants and 
the development of new industries. 

And then, la . . . dees and gentlemen, 
watch for the great climax! It will be 
the wonder of the world! It’s entirely 
new ... so new that it isn’t even yet 
complete in all its details! But it will 
be ready in time for the end of the act. 
And as it unfolds in front of your eyes 
you'll realize that earlier efforts of this 
kind were just the work of cautious 
amateurs. You'll see the giant reju- 
venated ... will see the blood coursing 
through his veins again . . . will see bil- 
lions of dollars of artificially created 
purchasing power put to work. 

All of this, la . . . dees and gentle- 
men, will cost you only a quarter! You 
can’t afford to miss it! The performers 
are the greatest group of economic 
aerialists ever brought together under 
one tent! Watch them start from a 
premise supported by neither logic nor 
facts and fly through the air with the 
greatest of ease to unwarranted con- 
clusions! It’s marvelous! It’s amazing! 
It’s wonderful! Step right up! The cur- 
tain is just ready to rise. It will cost 
you only a quarter, la . . . dees and 
gentlemen . . . to see these performers 
put the giant back on its feet . . . only 
a quarter of the total national income! 
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(Continued from Page 38) 

years’ study of the intelligence and psy- 
chology of a flock of 50 cross-bred Light 
Sussex and Rhode Island Red fowls. The 
chief objective of the study, which is still 
in progress, is to determine the effect of 
environment on “broodiness”—a hen’s nat- 
ural desire to quit laying once in a while 
to bring up a family. This instinct is a 
problem to poultrymen, since hens are 
valuable only as layers and not as mothers 
in large-scale production; most chicks now- 
adays are hatched by wooden incubators 
and mothered by tin brooders. 

On the general problem of chicken psy- 
chology and intelligence, the scientists dis- 
covered: (1) hens that are forced to 
scratch for food and search for water (they 
even learned to turn a valve to get drinks) 
are more likely to become broody than 
those housed in laying batteries where 
food and water is constantly available; (2) 
the surest way to stimulate the maternal 
instinct, in cases where that is wanted, is 
to house a hen in a dark pen within sight 
or hearing of baby chicks; (3) capons 
(desexed males) and cocks enjoy caring 
for a brood of chicks after learning how by 
watching hens; (4) the sudden seemingly 
senseless flight of a chicken, such as almost 
invariably darting in front of a car on a 
road, is caused by the bird’s sensing some 
danger not apparent to people; (5) in gen- 
eral, chickens can reason, and they react 
to fear, anger, and pleasure almost the 
same as human beings. 

The government experiments with chick- 
ens follow the newer trend in all livestock 
research. Since nutritional problems now 
are pretty well understood, scientists are 
trying to understand what goes on in the 
brains of animals and fowls so farmers can 
provide environments that will give them 
the most return for the time and money 
they spend on feeding. 





Cars for Argentina 


Because American imports from Argen- 
tina in 1938 amounted to only half of that 
country’s purchases from the United 
States, the republic late last year drastical- 
ly limited future imports of our merchandise 
to conserve dollar exchange. A regulation 
in January, for example, cut allowable 
1939 imports of American autos and trucks 
(our chief export there) to 35 per cent 
of 1938 shipments. 

While this latter restriction obviously 
hurt American exporters, it threatened 
actual ruin to Argentina’s auto dealers— 
for American makes normally supply 90 
per cent of their market. Since motorists 
were cool to European makes as substi- 
tutes (though not subject to the quota, 
imports of European cars fell almost as 
sharply during the first quarter of 1939 
as did those of American models), the 
dealers faced a prospect of several months 
without any cars to sell. Hence they 
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FRIGIDAIRE 


Portable Air Conditioner increases 
office efficiency and home comfort 
at cost of only few cents daily! 


@ It’s good for you and your business 
to stay cool this summer with a 
Frigidaire Portable Air Conditioner. 
You'll feel better, accomplish more 
when you can dial the amount of cool, 
dry, filtered air you need—and be 
automatically supplied. Outside noises 
are excluded, tobacco smoke expelled. 
Best of all, it costs only a few cents 
daily to get all this. 

The Frigidaire Portable Air Condi- 
tioner is a complete, full-size air con- 
ditioning system, self-contained in an 
attractive, portable cabinet, easily in- 
stalled or moved. It’s built and backed 
by General Motors . . . with five years’ 


protection against service expense on 
its famous Frigidaire Meter- Miser, 
world’s simplest cooling mechanism. 


Beat the Heat — Act Now! 


It pays to keep cool with a Frigidaire 
Portable Air Conditioner. Investigate 
the facts now. It takes only a moment 
to phone nearest Frigidaire or Delco- 
Frigidaire dealer. Look for his name 
under “Air Conditioning” heading in 
classified telephone book. Or wire 
collect to Frigidaire Air Conditioning 
Division, Dept. NW-9, Dayton, Ohio, 
asking for representative to call. No 
obligation, of course. 


eIT PAYS TO KEEP COOL!—Phone or Wire Today! 
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worked out a plan to permit a substantial 
increase in imports without a correspond- 
ingly big drain on dollar exchange. 

Under this system, formally announced 
last week, American manufacturers agree 
to accept Argentine Treasury 21% per cent 
notes, instead of dollar exchange, in pay- 
ment for cars. The notes will be paid off 
in dollars, 25 per cent in the first year, 25 
per cent more in the second, and the re- 
mainder after the third year. In return 
for the Americans’ acceptance of deferred 
payment, the Finance Ministry increased 
the quota for 1939 to 70 percent of 1938 
imports, which amounted to 36,853 Ameri- 
can cars and trucks—an increase worth 
about $8,500,000 to the United States 
industry. 

Hopes of other American exporters that 
a similar plan might be applied to their 
products were scotched, however, by an 
official pronouncement that the auto plan 
was adopted to meet an emergency situa- 
tion. At the same time, America was 
warned that the only permanent solution 
to the Argentine-United States trade tangle 
was larger American purchases of Argen- 
tine products. 





SEC Changes 


High-ranking New Dealers, including 
Harry L. Hopkins and Thomas Corcoran, 
turned out last Thursday when Leon Hen- 
derson, formerly secretary of the Tem- 
porary National Economic Committee, 
took the oath as a member of the SEC, 
filling the post vacated by the naming of 
William O. Douglas to the Supreme Court. 
Immediately afterward another New Deal 
headliner, Jerome N. Frank, was elected 
chairman of the regulatory body. 

Named to the SEC in December 1937, 
Frank in the previous four years had 
served as counsel for the AAA, the Federal 
Surplus Relief Corp., the RFC, and the 
PWA. From 1912 to 1933 he practiced law 
in Chicago and New York. 

The new chairman lost no time in out- 
lining to the press his program for the 
SEC: no legislation this session except the 
Barkley indenture bill and investment- 
trust regulatory measures, completion of 
integration plans for public utility holding 
companies, continued reorganization of the 
New York Stock Exchange so that the 
“private club boys” cannot regain control, 
creation of a strong over-the-counter deal- 
ers’ association, and studies of accounting 
standards and the burden of registration 
costs. 

Originally regarded as a brilliant radi- 
cal, Frank has lately been gaining the con- 
fidence of businessmen, particularly since 
he published a book, “Save America First,” 
that upheld the profit system. Wall Street 
is now fearful that if Frank retires this 
summer, as has been reported, he will be 
succeeded as chairman by Henderson, 
about whom there is still dark foreboding. 


British Ban 


The British Government lately has been 
more than ever concerned about the per- 
sistent flow of British capital to the United 
States. Under the gigantic national de- 
fense program (NEWSWEEK, May 8) all 
available funds are needed at home. Last 
week one source of outflow—the private 
purchase of foreign (mostly American) 
securities—was virtually dried up after the 
Bank of England and the London Stock 
Exchange asked brokers to stop quoting 
and recommending American issues. In- 
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Newsweek chart 
How British buying of U.S. 
securities has declined since 1936 


not illegal, now just “isn’t being done.” 
Over here, the Treasury Department 
viewed the “unofficial” ban as wise under 
the circumstances. Wall Street remained 
calm, since British purchases have been 
declining for some time. 





Aiding the C.LO. 


New Deal Lends Hand in Harlan 
and Also in the Tanker Strike 


Once a union achieves employer recog- 
nition and a contract, the next big ob- 
jective usually is the closed shop—a shop 
where union membership is made a con- 
dition of employment so the organization 
can quit worrying over enrollment and 
dues payments. Some employers favor this 
type of contract because it increases union 
responsibility, but the majority oppose it 
on grounds that it deprives some workers 
of the right to decide for themselves 
whether or not they'll join the union. 

Where the New Deal stands on this 
troublesome question was indicated last 
week when the Administration went to the 
aid of two C.I.O. unions on strike for 
variations of the closed shop. 


The National Maritime Union, out singe 
Apr. 17 in an attempt to win a preferentia] 
hiring agreement from the Standard (jj 
Co. (N.J.), Socony-Vacuum, Tide Wate; 
Associated, and C. D. Mallory & Co. fo, 
tanker sailors, was befriended by Seer. 
tary of Commerce Harry L. Hopkins. 4, 
the result of an investigation of the union’; 
charges that tankers were going to sea 
manned by “plow jockeys”—inexperience( 
seamen—in violation of Federal sea-safety 
laws, Hopkins announced that fines total. 
ing $50,000 had been levied against struck 
tanker operators. The companies deny 
violating the safety statutes, however, ani 
the fines probably will be remitted whey 
the employers demonstrate they are com. 
plying with the laws. 

The second instance touched Harlan 
County, Ky., where mine operators made 
a final stand against John L. Lewis’ uniop- 
shop contract by operating their mines 
under the guns of the National Guard. 
Attorney General Frank Murphy resur. 
rected the almost forgotten Harlan coal 
cases (charges of conspiracy by coal op- 
erators and deputy sheriffs to defeat the 
aims of the Wagner Act), which ended jn 
a mistrial Aug. 1, 1938. Brien McMahon, 
who resigned as assistant attorney gen- 
eral, was retained to retry the cases. Me- 
Mahon and Henry Schweinhaut, civil- 
liberties unit director, were sent to Harlan 
to report any civil-liberties violations. 





Significance 


The Administration has thrown great 
weight behind the C.L.O. in both of these 
strikes, much as the C.I.0. backed the 
New Deal (with more than $500,000) in 
the last Presidential campaign. But wheth- 
er even this will win the tanker strike for 
the N.M.U. is doubtful because: (1) many 
of the tankers are operating with nonunion 
crews, (2) the union leadership is engaged 
in an internal fight, and (3) some of the 
leaders are not enthusiastic over the strike. 

Murphy’s threat to retry the Harlan 
cases appeared likely to become a deciding 
factor in the coal strike, however, par- 
ticularly since Harlan was left holding 
out alone when five other Southern em- 
ployer groups signed Lewis’ contract last 
week. 





Mediation 


Early drafts of the bill that became the 
National Labor Relations (Wagner) Act 
gave the NLRB a dual function: protec- 
tion of labor’s right to organize and media- 
tion of labor disputes. Because the bill’s 
sponsors feared jeopardizing the legislation 
by asking too much, the mediation fea- 
tures were scrapped before Congress 
passed the law in 1935, Last week in 
Washington mediation was brought to the 
front again, this time to take the heat off 
the Wagner Act. 

Dr. William M. Leiserson, who became 
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an NLRB member by Senate confirmation 
last week, proposed before the Senate 
Education and Labor Committee—hear- 
ing Wagner Act arguments—that the gov- 
ernment set up a mediation system to 
function in all labor disputes, large and 
small. On the heels of this, Secretary of 
Labor Frances Perkins suggested enlarge- 
ment of the Conciliation Service (present 
personnel, 80) to permit its wider use. 
The mediation proposal turned into a 
hoomlet by the week end when Sen. Rob- 
ert F. Wagner told a House committee he 
favored revamping Federal mediation 
laws but opposed forcing mediation upon 
disputants by limiting the right to strike. 
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Stork Victory 


In September 1937, New York’s swanky 
Stork Club fired nine waiters accused of 
such unpleasant traits as garlic breath, 
drink snitching, and insulting customers. 
Denying the charges, the waiters took 
their case to the State Labor Relations 
Board—patterned after the NLRB—which 
ruled a year later that the men were ac- 
tually discharged for joining a union and 
therefore must be rehired. The manage- 
ment also was ordered to give them $30,- 
000 in back pay (including tips they 
would have received) . 

Last week the Appellate Division of the 
New York Supreme Court handed the 
board its first major reversal by deciding 
the original verdict placed the cart before 
the horse. The court held the waiters had 
joined the union for protection after they 
learned they were going to be fired. The 
board announced it would appeal the case. 
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WEEK IN BUSINESS 


Tiffany’s Move 

New York City’s most fashionable shop- 
ping area for a number of years has been 
gradually shifting northward along Fifth 
Avenue and now runs some eight to twen- 
ty blocks above the famous cross-town 
axis, 42nd Street. Last week Tiffany & Co., 
distinguished jewelry establishment, an- 
nounced that in the fall of 1940 it would 
leave the corner of Fifth Avenue and 37th 
Street-—its home for 34 years—for a $1,- 
000,000 eight-story building to be con- 
structed for its exclusive use at Fifth and 
5ith. This will be the fifth time that the 
firm has moved farther uptown since it 
began business in a little shop on lower 
Broadway 102 years ago. 


Steel Bargain 


Last October, during a steel price war 
(NEWSWEEK, Oct. 24, 1938), auto com- 
panies bought enough steel to cover their 
requirements for 1989 models. Two weeks 
ago another war broke out, with steel 
sheets reportedly quoted as much as $8 











a the office man- 
ager for his achievements. Re- 
ward him for his loyalty. He 
does a grand job. He is the origi- 
nator of efficiencies and the wall 
shutting off a thousand petty 
annoyances! With the ever- 
increasing complexities of busi- 
ness, he becomes even more the 
key to progressive management. 

He it was who first persuaded 
the head man to buy a typewriter 
over protests that it was just a 
rattletrap contraption. And as 
for having a young woman oper- 
ate it, they said her place was in 
the home! He it was who pointed 
out that the telephone was mod- 
ern and not just new-fangled. He 
cured the bookkeeper of writer’s 


Fdison 
salutes 
the 


Office 
Manager 


cramp —introduced the adding 
machine. Yes, and it was he who 
brought Ediphone Voice Writing 
into business use, freeing’ dicta- 
tor and secretary from the chains 
of the old dictation methods. 
The office manager is the man 
in the middle. He gets problems 
from above and below — and 
solves them all. The Laboratories 
of Thomas A. Edison, Inc., where 
Ediphone Voice Writing was in- 
vented, are grateful to the often 
under-appreciated office man- 
ager for his invaluable aid to the 
entire office equipment industry. 
Phone the Ediphone (your city) 
or write to Dept. W5, Thomas A. 
Edison, Inc., West Orange, N. J. In 


Canada, Thomas A. Edison of Can- 
ada, Ltd., 610 Bay Street, Toronto. 


SAY IT TO THE 
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a ton below published prices. On May 15, units, compared with 72,375 units for the a 
U.S. Steel reaffirmed prices for the third previous week. fir 
quarter in an effort to stabilize the market 
(though it cut sheet prices $3 a ton be- 
cause it had eliminated all quantity dis- 
counts). But before prices stabilized, the 


Department-store sales for the week 
ended May 13 increased 22 per cent over 
the corresponding week last year. 
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, month Pan American, awaiting only 
final permission from the Civil Aeronau- 
tics Authority, had everything else in 
readiness: Two 82,500-pound Boeing- 
puilt flying boats, Yankee Clipper and At- 
jantic Clipper; its own bases at Horta, 
Azores, Lisbon, Portugal, and Shediac, 
\. B.; its own personnel at Biscarrosse and 
Marseille, French bases, and at Southamp- 
ion, England, Foynes, Ireland, Botwood, 
Newfoundland, and Hamilton, Bermuda, 
British-controlled bases. 

On May 19, word finally came from 
Washington that the CAA had authorized 
Pan American to make two transatlantic 
round trips weekly (passenger traffic to 
start after five round trips). Shortly after 
noon May 20, officials of the CAA, the air 
line, and the post office exchanged brief 
ceremonial greetings on the ramp at Port 
Washington. At 1 p.m., the Clipper, car- 
rying Capt. Arthur E. LaPorte, thirteen 
flight officers (six extra for training) , two 
company Officials, and 187,000 pieces of 
mail, moved away from the dock. After 
saluting the World’s Fair it headed over 
the Atlantic for a scheduled landing at 
Southampton Tuesday. 

With this start, America was far ahead 
of transatlantic rivals. Britain, delayed by 
last-minute changes in her flying boats, 
cannot be ready for months. France, which 
made her second survey crossing last week 
with the nine-year-old flying boat, Lt. de 
Vaisseau Paris, will have no modern planes 
ready before 1940. Germany cannot ex- 
tend service here until an American com- 
pany is ready to fly to Germany. 





AVIATION NOTES 


In the past, most of the powerful avia- 
tion engines ready for steady service have 
been of about 1,500 horsepower (although 
several have shown ratings up to 2,000 
horsepower when specially rigged for brief 
speed tests). Now the United States War 
Department has revealed development of 
an Allison liquid-cooled engine of 24 cylin- 
ders—arranged in four banks—which can 
turn out 2,000 horsepower, and an 18- 
cylinder air-cooled Wright Cyclone of the 
same normal rating. The Wright has al- 
ready been test flown in a 52,000-pound 
twin-engined Consolidated flying boat 
which made 275 miles an hour. 


"The Air Corps last week completed al- 
location of the first $50,000,000 granted it 
for new equipment under the Air Corps 
Expansion Act (NEWSWEEK, May 8). No 
numbers and few details were released, 
but a $16,000,000 contract was placed with 
Douglas Aircraft and another $1,000,000 
was divided between the Glenn L. Martin 
Co. and Stearman Aircraft. All three con- 
tracts called for twin-engined attack 
bombers. Both Douglas and Martin are 
already building large numbers of the 
same general type for France. 





FORBES Magazine Announces 


Business Outlook Polls 


To Help Guide Your Business and Investment 
Plans During These Trend-Disrupting Times! 


—-—------------ Fill In and Mail Todaro ee 


Quarterly 


Beginning with the June 15 issue of FORBES, an 
eminent group of Business Economists has agreed to 
forecast the outlook for business for each quarter. 
The very men our successful industrial, commercial 
and financial organizations retain and depend on for 
accurate forecasts of the economic future will depict 
for FORBES readers the trend they expect business 
to take during the next three months. They will tell 
exactly what factors to keep your eye on to detect 
trends as they are developing. 


In this same June 15 FORBES, business leaders 
will be polled on whether they expect business for 
the Third Quarter of 1939 to be: (1) Much better; 
(2) Somewhat better; (3) The same; (4) Somewhat 
worse; (5) Much worse—compared with a year 
earlier in the following 14 basic industries: Auto- 
mobiles, Chemicals, Clothing, Construction, Food, 
Machinery, Non-Ferrous Metals, Oil, Public Utilities, 
Railroads, Retailing, Rubber, Steel, Textiles. 


Use these revealing Business Outlook Polls as a 
guide to your own business and investment plans for 
the third quarter of 1939. 
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Only enough copies of the June 15 FORBES 
featuring the first of the unique Quarterly Business 
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decide whether you wish continued service. 
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Perspective 


by RAYMOND MOLEY 


Farley Feels His Way 


; Farley, public and private polls 
show, is running third in the choice of the 
rank and file for the Democratic Presi- 
dential nomination. It is. known that he 
has a large number of political leaders 
throughout the states pledged to his sup- 
port in 1940. It is known that he wants to 
be President. It is known that if Mr. 
Roosevelt were out of the running Farley 
might go into the convention with the 
largest single bloc of delegates. Finally, 
it is known that, if Mr. Roosevelt should 
try to get a third term, Jim could stop 
him if he chose. That Jim will not choose 
to stop him is simply assumed out of hand 
by most political commentators. For Jim 
is a Party Man. And when you’ve said 
that, you’ve said everything—or almost 
everything. 

Jim, pink and smiling, in the past years 
has survived the most trying ordeals a 
Party Man ever went through. 

To begin with, he has passed out more 
government jobs per man-hour of Post- 
master-Generaling than any of his prede- 
cessors, Republican or Democratic. Those 
who believe that handing out plums is the 
way to popularity forget the cynical truism 
that every time you fill a job you make 
nine enemies and one ingrate. Dispensing 
patronage involves questions of veracity, 
judgments of relative merit, the remem- 
brance of prior commitments and endless 
clashes with the other Cabinet heads 
through whom most appointments have 
to be made. After a few years of it, most 
political leaders are ready to give up the 
ghost, knowing that they’ve made so many 
people mad that they can’t hope to get 
further politically. But Jim Farley’s ene- 
mies are chiefly people he’s never met. 
People who have dealt with him are 
almost without exception his friends. 

For three years Jim’s had to stand in 
the midst of the fire between the two 
wings of his party. Under the circum- 
stances, most prudent men have retreated 
to one side or the other. Jim blandly holds 
his middle ground. Privately, he’s frank to 
admit that his position isn’t getting any 
safer, now that small fry in the Roose- 
velt administration have begun to take 
covert potshots at him. Publicly, he’d tell 
you that he never heard of the word 
“split.” But more significant than either 
of these characteristic reactions is the fact 
that, for one political reason or another, 
he can still command support from both 
sides. 


There’s a third test poor Jim has had 


to pass. He’s had to do time as rap taker 
for the President more often than any of 
his Cabinet colleagues. Yet he’s done it so 
manfully, so uncomplainingly and so visi- 
bly that people are compelled to respect 
the loyalty that prompts him to gather in 
his ample bosom the arrows aimed at other 
targets. The political Desdemonas love 
him for the dangers he has passed, the 
wounds he’s borne in silence. His loyalty is 
perhaps a more endearing trait, politically, 
than his absolute personal honesty, his un- 
pretentiousness and his friendliness. 


“Tivoughout the years Jim has never 
attempted to pass judgment on the Presi- 
dent’s policies. He has quietly accepted 
them, leaving the job of policy making to 
the President and attending to “organi- 
zation” matters himself. He disagreed with 
the purge program not because of any 
high-flown notions about the independence 
of Congress, but because it violated his 
sense of “organization.” To him the Demo- 
cratic party is a benign haven to which 
the majority of the American voters ought 
to repair on election day—not an Ellis 
Island for sorting out “undesirables.” Who 
is a Party Man to say what shade of 
thought is undesirable, in any case? Jim is 
not finicky. His tolerance is boundless. He 
draws the line only at the point where he 
is asked to let a New Deal sympathizer, 
like the Progressive La Follette, run unop- 
posed by a “regular” Democrat. But what 
Party Man wouldn’t balk at that? 

The purge program offended Farley, too, 
because of its sheer wastefulness. After all, 
it takes years to develop a_ successful 
Democratic senator. It costs much in jobs 
and contributions. To destroy him offhand, 
because of a few perverse votes, is to toss 
away this value. Jim was shocked by the 
President’s wasteful and wanton destruc- 
tion of Democrats. 

Jim, for one, is not the man to strain at 
gnats. And if you classify as gnats such 
schemes as the corporate-surplus tax, the 
Court-packing bill and the reorganization 
bill, you get the picture. Jim made no 
disagreeable fusses about any of them. He 
accepted them with a sure instinct for 
party organization. “After they are all 
talked out,” Jim said loyally at the height 
of the Supreme Court debate, “we will call 
the roll. You will find we have plenty of 
votes to put over the President’s program.” 

Jim was completely sincere. He likes 
every man to have a fair hearing. He 
knows that there are at least two sides to 
every question. He doesn’t take criticism 
as a personal affront. Friendship with him 
can remain unimpaired even when differ- 


ences over political or economic questions 
obtrude themselves. And he never forgets 
that his business is getting the votes. 

This is all to the good, from the Party 
Man’s point of view. The political leaders 
throughout the country are not men who 
are going to judge Jim on the basis of 
whether he has or has not definite policies 
to take with him into the White House. 
To these leaders policies are like the frock 
coats and spats that you wear at the jp. 
auguration—something tailored to order 
by journeymen experts. They are not es. 
sential parts of the man himself, to be 
weighed seriously when he is chosen. 

It may be assumed that Jim’s privately 
expressed qualms about the third-term jg. 
sue spring less from philosophic opposition 
to a third term than from the belief that 
a third term would raise the devil with the 
party. But that is of no particular im. 
portance. It is the existence of the qualms 
that is important. For they confront Jim 
with the most agonizing dilemma that ever 
a Party Man had to face. Jim is loyal to 
Roosevelt not only for personal reasons 
but because Roosevelt is the chief of the 
party. Hence the assumption that, if 
Roosevelt says the word, Jim will do all 
he can to nominate him for a third term. 
On the other hand, Jim wouldn’t like to 
see the party go down to defeat in 1940, 
under Roosevelt or anyone else, and if his 
political information forces him to the 
conclusion that Roosevelt could not be 
reelected, it is by no means a certainty 
that he will immolate himself at the altar 
of one of the two conflicting loyalties. 

Incidentally, Jim is not unaware of the 
fact that some of the very young men who 
swoon at the thought of Jim in the Presi- 
dency or Vice Presidency, and who would 
like nothing better than to see Roosevelt 
run again, are trying to cripple the Farley 
candidacy by loud affirmations that Jim’s 
loyalty wouldn’t permit him to deny 
Roosevelt anything. Jim has no intentions 
of letting his hand be forced by stories so 
obviously intended to embarrass him. Nor 
is he apt to let them hypnotize him. 


Yoo may be sure that Jim is mov- 
ing cautiously. When the time comes, he 
will still be in a position to throw his 
strength behind either side of the party. 
It’s safest not to jump to conclusions 
about where he will throw it. I don’t be- 
lieve he’s decided that question for him- 
self yet. He may follow the Pickwickian 
aphorism about joining the biggest crowd. 
His love for the party may overwhelm his 
love for Mr. Roosevelt. His personal am- 
bition may find a perfect rationalization 
in the opposition to a third term. No one 
knows yet—least of all Jim. 

The point to remember now is that po- 
tentially Farley’s support is essential to 
the nomination of anyone on the Demo- 
cratic ticket. And Jim isn’t likely to trade 
off that advantage because of any New 
Dealer’s advice about where his duty lies. 
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THE SUN NEVER SETS... 


we 


HE sun never sets on Newsweek’s 

editorial operations. Twenty-four hours 

a day, Newsweek’s correspondents 
and reporters are on the job along the 
world’s far-flung news fronts, unearthing 
facts, tracking down rumors or hunches, 
interviewing, recording . . . performing a 
myriad of duties. So every tick of the clock 
echoes the clicking news tickers in News- 
week’s Rockefeller Center offices. 

In every important world capital and 
strategic news center, Newsweek main- 
tains news bureaus or correspondents . . . 
a corps of 70 in all. Many, like Ernest 
Lindley, chief of Newsweek’s Washington 
bureau, possess international reputations. 
An idea of the magnitude of Newsweek’s 
news organization, is supplied by a few 
random facts and figures: 

An average issue of Newsweek contains 
about 50 or 60 pictures, carefully selected 
from 10,000 that Newsweek’s editors judge 
weekly ... and Newsweek maintains a 
special file of 118,650 photos that are 
combed, each week, for authentic back- 
ground and illustrative shots. 

The Periscope, whose weekly two pages 
run to about 2,000 words, is the boiled- 
down essence of 50,000 words sent in each 
week by Periscope’s 60 anonymous ear- 
to-the-grounders. 


Newsweek maintains a special staff of 
researchers and checkers, numbering more 
than a score, who verify the accuracy of 
every word, phrase, sentence and paragraph 
that appears in Newsweek. 

These facts are important as indices of 
the thoroughness and care with which 
everything in Newsweek is selected and 
checked . . . part of the reasons for the 
authority of its pages. 

But news accuracy and thoroughness is 
just a beginning. Newsweek is the first 
magazine of news significance. So, over 
and above its news-collecting staff and its 
research staff, is a superimposed staff of 
authorities and editors whose duty it is to 
translate “what happened” into “why it 
happened, and what it’s likely to lead to.” 
' The roster of Newsweek’s authorities in- 
cludes men like Raymond Moley, Burton 
Rascoe, George Jean Nathan . . . to men- 
tion but a few of Newsweek’s sixty ex- 
perts, each a specialist on some phase of 
the world’s activities. 

It is this combination of accurate, ob- 
jective News reporting and authoritative 
News Significance, plus Newsweek’s Peri- 
scope, and Signed Opinion, that has se- 
lected for Newsweek an above-average 
audience of more than 330,000 articulate 
families. 





CARIBBEAN-SOUTH AMERICAN CRUISES 
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NATIVE BOATS GREETING A GRACE “SANTA” LINER ON ARRIVAL AT A CARIBBEAN PCO 


@ 16 days, 8 ports, permitting visits to 14 cities. 
Sailings every Friday from New York. 


@ Luxurious Santa liners, especially built for tropical 
cruising. All outside rooms, each with private bath. 
Dining rooms on promenade decks with roll back 
domes. Outdoor tiled swimming pools. 


@ 51 and 58 day cruises to Panama, Colombia, Ecuador, 
Peru, Chile; and ‘Round South America cruise tours. 


@ See your travel agent or Grace Line, Rockefeller Center or 10 
Hanover Square, New York; Boston; Pittsburgh; Washington, D. C.; 
New Urleans; Chicago; San Francisco; Los Angeles; Seattle. Copy- 


4 Legend right 1959 by Grace Line, Inc. 
CARIBBEAN CRUISES sts 
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